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Articie I. 


Beauty—lIts Moral Uses. 





Weary of discussing subjects relating to the pursuits of individuals 
and the policy of communities, we turnto a theme more agreea- 
ble to our taste, and if we can unfold its true nature to the view of 
mur readers we are persuaded they will not be displeased at 
this departure from the general character of our leading articles. 

Much has been written by philosophers and poets on the subject 
of beauty ; but in our opinion, neither the theories of the former, nor 
the descriptions of the latter, have served in any considerable degree, 
to enlighten mankind in respect to the true nature and moral uses of 
the beautiful. 

Whether beauty be a quality of mind or of matter, or whether it 
consists of form, color or motion, are questions of little importance 
in comparison with the benign influence which it was ordained to 
exert over the individual and social condition of man. Whatsoever 
may be that quality of physical objects which excites emotions of 
beauty, it abounds everywhere in nature, and we have only to open 
our senses to its pereeption and our hearts to its influence to enjoy 
astate of perennial delight. Yet, unconscious of its existence, men 
look abroad on nature’s brightest scenes and perceive nothing to excite 
emotions of beauty, nothing to fill their hearts with joy, their souls 
with love, or move their tongues to praise the Author of their 
being. 

Oh, that I were a child again! exclaims the man who, yielding to 
his grosser appetites, or devoting his life to the pursuit of wealth or 
station, neglects to cherish the involuntary emotions of beauty until 
he loses the faculty of perceiving its existence. Oh, that I werea 
child again! sighs the woman, who limits her views of the beautiful 
to objects relating to personal embelishments, and vainly seeks in art 
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2 Beauty, 
the soul-refining and lasting pleasures which can be derived only 
from the pure fountains of natural and moral beauty. 

What made the days of childhood so joyous, and why are they re- 
membered as constituting the happiest period of our existence ? 
With all their enjoyments children are subject to painful disappoint. 
ments, to grief and inquietude, whieh they feel even more keenly, 
perhaps, than individuals of riper years. Subject to most of the 
evils incident to manhood, their reasoning powers but imperfectly 
developed, and receiving little support from the lights of philosophy, 
the condition of children would be wretched almost beyond endurance 
did they not derive pleasure from some peculiar, unfailing source 
congenial to their state. That source is beauty : an attribute of 
nature coeval with Deity, infinite, and eternal. 

The condition of childhood being in harmony with nature, the 
young mind instinctively perceives the beautiful in all objects which 
come within the range of the senses. To the child, all seasons abound 
in the beautiful. The bright flowers of spring, the blushing fruits 
of summer, the brown nuts and fading leaves of eutum, the ice and 
fleecy snows of winter, all exeite emotions of beauty which bring 
the soul into harmonious communion with the universe, and dispel all 
sense of disappointment and grief from the heart. 

Moreover the young mind possesses a keen perception of moral 
beauty. The expression of mora! beauty beaming from the counte- 
nance of parent or friend—the most beautiful of all moral phenomena 
—conceals every physical deformity, and even the vices of the indivi- 
dual are not remembered while the charm of affection continues. 
Hence the mental inquietude of children, though frequently poignant, 
is generally transient. And so it would be through all the stages of 
life were men wisely to cultivate and improve that taste for the beau- 
tiful which was implanted in their nature by Deity. 

The great conflict between the selfish and social elements of man’s 
nature commences at his birth and ends only with his earthly exis- 
tence. It is the office of philosophy and religion to harmonize these 
waring elements and direct their united energies to one end—the at- 
tainment of individual and social happiness. 

In childhood, when a limited knowledge of facts affords little 
ground for the exercise of reason, nature kindly supplies its place 
and holds in check the selfish prine’ple through the influence of 
beauty. But the passions are early and rapidly developed, and ow- 
ing to the want of proper instruction, soon subjugate reason to their 
control. By degrees the perception of beauty becomes less distinet 
and its emotions less vivid. Objects which delighted the child be. 
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come indifferent to the man, until finally he yields himself a slave to 
self-love, doomed to struggle for wealth or station with men like him- 
self, or perhaps to toil for a scanty subsistence without one emotion 
of beauty arising in his mind to delight his heart or raise his 
thoughts to heaven. 

Doubtless such individuals would gladly return to the Eden of their 
childhood; but man is not allowed to shun the duties required of him 
by taking refuge in a state of infancy. It is a humiliating confession 
on the part of the man that he has fallen below the condition of the 
child. Accidents and misfortunes may occur to disturb the mental 
repose and mar the happiness of good men, but these are to be regard- 
ed 28 instances occasioned by unusual combinations of circumstances. 
For, in view of the infinite benevolence of the Creator, we are per- 
suaded that nx endowed man with the capacity of ascending in the 
scale of happiness from childhood even to old age, And that that 
qualily in nature, whatsoever it be, which excites emotions of beauty, 
is one of the principle means of his moral improveinent, 

A distinguished writer on the philosophy of the human mind, 
defines beauty to be “a pleasing emotion, 2nd a delight which we 
feel as if diffused over the object which excites it.’’ This is the 
definition of a learned professor laboring to convey an idea of the 
state of mind produced by beauty; but like metaphysical definitions 
in general it is dificult to comprehend, and would afford but little 
light on the subject, as we imagine, even if the meaning of the author 
could be understood. 

We shall not attempt to define that which we regard as indefinable, 
but according to our view, beaufy is a manifestation of the benevolence 
of the Creator, and its emotions the incipient slate of love, a social and 
moral element designed to be a perennial source of human happiness. 

The benevolence of the Creator is abundantly manifested in provid- 
ing this infinite source of delight, ordained fur the en‘oyment of the 
human family—common and accessible to all—without distinction of 
wealth or station. 

An emotion of beauty is love in its incipient state. Far none have 
at any time loved an object, which did not appear beautiful either in 
itself or by reason of its being associated in the mind with other ob- 
jects possessing the attributes of beauty. 

As evidence that beauty is a social element we need only to observe, 
that its emotions are immediately and perhaps invariably succeeded 
by a desire that others should participate in the delight which we feel 
while under its influence. The first act of a child upon discovering 
or receiving a beautiful object is to exhibit it to others for their admi- 
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ration. And who of riper years has not often felt a wish that some 
friend were present to enjoy the beauties of a pleasing landscape or 
other objects which excite emotions of beauty in his own mind? A 
feeling of love has been awakened in his soul, he finds himself in 
harmony with nature, the accidents and cares of life are forgotten for 
a time, and a desire arises that his friends, and even the whole human 
family, should enjoy a similar state of happiness. 

Though beauty be a moral element, we admit that its emotions do 
not uniformly lead to moral actions. For giving rise to selfish as well 
as to moral desires, and the former too often prevailing over the lat- 
ter, in that case reason yields to the passions which blindly urge the 
individual onward in pursuit of the desired object, regardless of 
the means of attainment and of the consequences which may flow 
from a violation of social and moral principles. 

In general, the emotions excited by moral beauty are stronger and 
more vivid than those produced by inanimate physical objects, and as 
we conceive, more practical in their suggestions ; but it may be 
doubted whether their influence is in all respects so refining—we 
mean here that class of moral beauty which is perceived in the ac- 
tions of men. 

The emotions of beauty excited by the conduct of men are not al- 
ways responsive to the degrees of merit involved in their actions. 
There is beauty in the life of one who, with due regard to the princi- 
ples of justice, performs all the duties of his station with propriety, 
but, except in the minds of thore who stand in near relation to such an 
individual his life rarely excites vivid emotiors of beauty, unless it 
be attended by incidents which demand extraordinary sacrifices and 
call into action the heroic elements of his nature. The beauty of 
such a life may be greatly enhanced however by contrasting it with 
that of one whose career has been characterised by vicious conduct. 
It is then presented in a new light, and the quiet unobtrusive quali- 
ties which had escaped observation, or been regarded perhaps as 
negative are more distinctly brought to view, and we perceive a har- 
mony in the picture which excites emotions of beauty and even a 
feeling of admiration. 

To cherish, and study to give a proper direction to our natural in- 
stinets for the beautiful, is to cultivate and develop the higher virtues 
which elevate and adorn humanity. But it must be the beautiful as 
it is in nature: the beauty of truth, of justice, of benevolence, of 
love. As we contemplate the nature of these virtues, and as the 
beauty of their relations to human happiness is unfolded to view our 
thoughts and actions conform to our conceptions of their excellence 
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and the deformity of vice becomes more hideous. One who delights 
to contemplate the beautiful and the objects for which it was ordained 
is scarcely capable of committing a crime, or of doing an act designed 
to give pain or offence to his brother man, He will continually aim to 
exhibit in his own person the qualities which he admires, and endea- 
yor to draw out the finer and more agreeable traits of those with 
whom it may be his fortune to associate, 


The teachers of philosophy and religion have battled for centuries 
egainst the influence which the passions and self-love exert over the 
conduct of men, but the selfish elements are still in the ascendant, and 
judging from the moral state of the world at the present day, it would 
seem that little progress has been made in this vital department of 
human improvement. The discovery of new agents in the production 
of food and raiment has enlarged the volume of human subsistence, and 
ameliorated the physical condition of the inhabitants of most civilized 
countries, but it may be confidently affirmed, that improvement in the 
moral condition of the people and the progress of christianity have 
not kept pace with the improvements in physical science. Why is 
this so? We know that the principles of the Christian religion are 
abundantly sufficient to establish equal justice throughout the earth, 
to banish crime, to harmonize the selfish and social elements, and sub- 
ject the passions to the control of reason. But how shall the human 
mind be enlightened and the hearts of men be inclined to adopt a 
philososly so much at war with their selfish nature? This is a prob- 
lem which we do not undertake to solve. But we humbly suggest 
that the canse of religion might be promoted by placing a higher value 
upon the influence of the beautiful. Could one unfold the transcen- 
dant beauties of christianity considered as a social institution, we are 
persuaded that he would excite emotions of love in many minds which 
resist the doctrines of faith in a state of future rewards and punish- 
ments. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. And the second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thy self. Hence it would seem that the first step taken on the 
part of the teacher should be to excite emotions of love ; but how is 
that state of mind to be produced without the influence of beauty ? 
We are told of the perfection of man in his primal state, of his dis- 
obedience, of his expulsion from the garden, anil of his redemption. 
Far be i! from us to criticise the beauty or question the truth of this 
narrative, But the slow progress of Christianity suggests the inqui- 
ry, whether without the harmonizing influence of the beautiful deriv- 
ed {rom other sources, the consequences of the first act of disobedi- 
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ence are not too terrible, even when considered iff connexion with the 
redemption, to excite emotions of love in the minds of a large portion 
of the humar family ? 

We do not find that the author of out religion ever elluded to this 
first act of disobedience as the cause of the degraded and suffering 
condition of humanity, or that he ever adverted to it as an argument 
either to prove the necessity of his mission, or to persuade men to 
accept bis doctrines. He came on a mission of love, and the beauty 
of his doctrines and precepts, if rightly viewed, is sufficient to in- 
spire every heart with the most vivid emotions of love and gratitude? 

That we may avail ourselves of the pleasures to be derived from the 
beautiful, and of its influence as a moral element, let us regard life 
and all the faculties and susceptibilities of our nature as the gift of 
the Creator, and then look abroad and contemplate the infinite sources 
of delight ordained for our enjoyment. 

Besides their physical uses, all our senses are sources of exquisite 
delight. Day by day we are delighted by the grateful flavor and 
odor of the food required to renew and sustain our strength. Odors, 
sounds, and objects of vision, in no way necessary to our physical ex- 
istence, abound in profusion without our toil or care. What a beau- 
tiful provision continually suggesting the benevolence of the Creator, 
and wooing our hearts to love and revere his attributes ! 












































The labor necessary to produce the appliances of subsistence and 
comfort, if wisely ordered, is not only an agreeable exercise but opens 
to view the beautiful economy of nature, revealing her laws and the 
design of the various forms of matter. It also leads the enlightened 
mind to a pleasing contemplation of the nature and objects of that 
power which was given to man to subdue the earth, to modify and con- 
trol its elements by changing their normal relations, and to educe 
new forms more appropriate to his wants and nfore gratifying to his 
senses. Ceasing to regard labor in the light of a curse degrading to 
his nature, and rightly appreciating its objects and uses, man would 
feel no desire to escape from it; and viewing himself vested with 
the power of subjecting even the elements to his control, he would 
experience a lively sense of moral dignity arising from the important 
trusts committed to his charge by the Creator. 


Thus enlightened and elevated, he would view from a more favor- 
able point of observation the relations which Deity designed him to 
occupy and sustain in the order and economy of the universe. And 
were all his senses closed to the perception of beau'y in physical 
objects; did the sweet odors which float around the flowers of spring 
no longer afford delight ; were the sound of instruments and the voice 
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of love and friendship no more to move his soul or touch his heart 
with joy ; and, were the light of day with all its revealings, the stary 
vault of night, and even the silent expression of affection all shut out 
from his sense of vision, yet the beauty of his relations to his fellow 
man, to nature and to God would be sufficient to refine his thoughts, 
and fill his soul with love. 





Articie Ii. 


Valley of the Ohio. 


BY MANN BUTLER, ESQ. 





Continued from page 331, vol. XIII. No. 6. 

Deiails of Hunter lif'; The signs of the forest ; Incessant watchfulness 
of military duties ; Punishment of social offenses ; Virtues of the 
frontier; Fights of the pioneers ; Mechunic arts; backwoods wed- 
ding; Bridal procession; House-building and warming; Sports of the 
frontier; State of medical knowledge; Witchcraft ; Manufactures ; 
State of education; Religion; General character of the frontier people 
Hontine. — The chief business of a frontier life was hunting. 

The preservation of life from day to day depended on the skill and 

fortitude with which itwas pursued. It therefore constituted the high- 

est dignityand enjoymentof a backwoodsman. A great hunter was 
his beau ideal of a great man. So dependent were our females at 
first on the produce of the hunt, ‘‘that it was no uncommon thing 
for them to live for several months without a mouthful of bread. 

It frequently happened that there was no breakfast until it was ob- 

tained from the woods.‘** 

Moreover, fur and peltry were the people’s money. They had 
nothing else to give in exchange for rifles, salt and iron on the 
other side of the mountains. In illustration of this currency which 
estimated property in bucks, that is their skins, instead of dollars 
and pounds — ‘‘a buck was valued at one dollar, a doe at half a 
dollar, it is believed.‘ This may be exemplified by the following 
copy of a certificate recorded in Col. Morgan’s journal: “I do 
certify that I am indebted to the bearer, Captain Johnny, seven 
bucks and one doe for the use of the States, this 12th April, 1779. 


* Doddridge, 123. 














8 Valley of the Ohio. 

Signed: Samuel Sample, Assistant Quartermaster. The above is 
due to him for pork for the use of the garrison at Fort Laurens,* 
Signed John Gibson, Colonel.” 

This is only a specimen of the paper currency of the frontier. 
Col. Gibson was the commander of this premature post on the west 
bank of the Tuscarawas, about seventy miles west of Fort McIn- 
tosh, a little below the mouth of Sandy creek. The certificates of 
which the above specimen is furnished, were redeemed, most likely 
in other paper or goods, by the Indian agent at Fort Pitt. This 
traffic was denied, in a great degree, to the far West, as Kentueky 
and the western portion of North Carolina, or the Holston settle- 
ments ; owing to its distant position and the hostile state of the 
country, while the French settlements on the Wabash and Missis- 
sippi carried on a trade with New Orleans, then prohibited to the 
more eastern parts of the Ohio valley. 

The exhilarating chase, so animating at any time, but stirring 
indeed, when the Indians might be lurking in any canebrake, was 
principally followed in the fall and the early part of the winter, 
after deer; during the whole winter and spring, for the fur animals. 
The season for hunting was often expressed by saying that “fur 
was good in every month whose name contains the letter R.”” As 
soon as the fall of the leaf had taken place, and the rains and 
light snow had come on, the frontier men, after having acted the 
part of husbandman, as far as the hostile condition of the country 
would admit, longed to be in the woods after the game with all the 
restless eagerness of the passion for hunting.”” ‘*They became 
uneasy at home; everything about them became disogreeable. The 
house was too warm, the feather-bed was too soft, and even the 
good wife was not thought for the time a proper companion. The 
mind of the hunter was occupied with the camp and the chase. I 
have often seen them get up early in the morning, at this season, 
walk hastily out, and look anxiously to the woods, walk into the 
house, and cast a quick and attentive look at the rifle, which was 
always suspended to a joist, by a couple of buck horns or little 
forks. His hunting dog, understanding the intentions of his mas- 
ter, would wag his tail, and by every blandishment in his power, 
would express his readiness to accompany him to the woods. A 
day was soon appointed for the march of the little cavalcade to the 





* Pioneer History, 133. 
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eamp. Two or three horses furnished with packsaddles were loaded 
with flour, Indian meal, blankets avd everything else requisite for 
the use of the hunter.” 

A hunting camp, or what was called a half-faced cabin or camp, 
was formed sometimes with a large log for its back ; eight or ten 
feet from this, a couple of stakes were driven into the ground to 
receive the side-poles, and opposite to them two others, eight or 
ten feet from the former. Thus the sides of the camp were form- 
ed. The roof sloped from the front to the back; this was covered 
with slabs, skins or blankets; and if it was the spring of the year, 
the bark of the hickory or of the ash tree was employed. The 
front was left entirely open, and the fire kindled there. The open- 
ings between the poles were stuffed with moss and dry leaves, which 
formed both carpet and bed. 

Such were the temporary shelters from the inclemencies of the 
weather, that were raised by the hunters in a few hours. A little 
more labor (but that was a hateful necessity to the free and inde- 
pendent, [might we not rather say the lazy?] habits of the pio- 
neers,) might have rendered a hunting camp proof against any 
attack of Indians. As it was, vigilance did not always protect the 
white hunters from surprise and death in their camps from the In- 
dians. 

“The site of the camp called for the aid of the best sagacity of 
the woodsman to sbelter it from the north and west winds. Nor 
was the situation of his camp the only way in which a hunter could 
show his wood-craft; so far from it, a skillful hunter cuuld tell by 
the state of the weather, before he left his permanent home, where 
he should meet with the game, whether in the bottom, in the sides, 
or the tops of the hills. In stormy weather, the deer always seek 
the most sheltered places, and the leeward side of bfils. In rainy 
weather, in which there is not much wind, they keep in the open 
woods on the highest ground. Ip all situations the hunter required 
to know the direction of the wind, in order to sit on the leeside of 
the game. For this purpose, he would put kis finger in his mouth, 
until it got warm, and then raising it above his head, the side of 
his finger which first became cold would tell him the course of the 
oo and the direction of the chase would be accordingly modi- 

ed,” 

The points of the compass too were as neceseary in the waste of 


the woods, as in that of the waters. The instrument for pointing 
* Doddridge. 
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out the navigation of the forest, was the appearance of the bark 
and the moss on the trunks of the trees. ‘*The bark of an aged 
tree is much thicker and much rougher on the north side.” 

‘These were only part of the tactics of the hunter; he was constantly 
on the alert with all his experience and knowledge of the ground, 
not only to gain the wind of the game, but to approach it without 
being seen. If he succeeded in killing a deer, he skinned it, and 
hung it up out of reach of the wolves;” the hunter then might re- 
sume his sport, and follow it till evening, when he would repair to 
his camp, kindle a fire, and together with his feliow- hunter, if he 
had one, enjoy the fruit of his day’s toil. Then after supper, the 
adventures of many a days’ hunting, the spike buck, the two and 
three pronged, the doe and the barren doe,” or the surly bear, the 
fierce buffaloe, or the leaping panther, (or painter, as is the pro- 
nunciation of the frontier, ) or above all, the wild Indian, beguiled 
away the long evening, until the fatigues of the day wrapped the 
musers in an imperfect repose and wakeful sleep. After hunting 
for some time on the same ground, the hunter could, it is said, 
distinguish the different gangs of deer so as to know one flock from 
another. Often an old sagacious buck would, by his wary maneu- 
vers, save his gang from the huntsman’s skill; the parties seemed 
pitched against one another, at most unequal odds, however,—life 
on the one hand, against sport on the other. Occasionally it would 
happen, ‘‘as time and chance happen to all animals,” that 
through a whole season a hunter would be foiled by some remark- 
able antagonist, and the artiered hero would still be left to lead 
his spotted descendants a little longer. If, however, the craft of 
the hunter brought down the pride of the woods, the victory was 
enjoyed with no small boast on his part, and triumph on that of 
his companicns. 

Thus the mimic war went on; but if the weather were unsuitable 
for hunting, then the skins and carcasses of the game were takes 
into the settlements, whenever sufficiently near, snd disposed of. 

It was pleasing to know that amidst the cares and dangers of 
the forest, »any of the hunters would not hunt on Sundays. Some 
from the religious feelings of former years and other states of life, 
while others who entertained no particuler veneration for the birth 
day of creation, used to say, “that whenever they hunted on Sua- 
days, they were sure to have bad luck all the rest of the week. . 
Lazors or THE Frontier.—The labors of hostile frontier, it 
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may well be conceived, were heavy; and yet painfully interrupted, 
so long as any apprehensions were entertained from the Indians. 
The greater part of the population were huddled together in forts 
or stations, as they were termed; they cultivated imperfectly some 
adjacent or distant fields. In these agricultural labors the rifle 
was used with the plough and the hoe ; every man went afield with 
his military equipments ; the arms were stacked in a central posi- 
tion ready to be used on the first alarm. A sentine] was stationed 
on the outside of the fence, when the work was going on, upon 
whose signal of alarm the whole company rushed to their arms, 
ready for mortal combat in a moment. Yet with these trying pre- 
cautions and load of care upon their minds, in addition to the 
heavy labors of cpening a farm in the country, where to use the 
expressive terms of the people, ‘‘there was’nt a stick amiss;”’ the 
people still preserved their cheerfulness and spirits. The crops of 
the pioneers were often wasted by the horses and cattle which were 
let into the fields through the gaps and fences made by the falling 
of the thick timber; their sheep and hogs were devoured by the 
wolves, panthers and the bears; their grain destroyed by whole 
troops of squirrels and raccoons. Many times, in the very height 
of the season, the husbandman was called off by his more imperi- 
ous duties as a soldier, and the harvest of the spring’s labor or the 
summer’s ripening, was, in a great degree, lost. 


Murtary Duties or THE Frontrgr.—In these truly iron times 
every able bodied man was in truth by the necessity of his condi- 
tion a soldier. Neither Arab nor Tartar, nor even our own native 
Indians, were more constantly on the look-out for the attacks of 
en enemy, than were the backwoodsmen of the West, at the times 
under description. Indeed, the most faithful idea that can be 
formed of our frontier countrymen, at this period, is that they 
were Indians in many respects more than their complexions. One 
most honorable exception to this remark, it would be cruel not to 
state, was their mercy to females and children in the prosecution 
of the relentless barbarity of wer with saveges. The men on the 
frontier of Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland, bordering on the 
Valley of the Ohio, were constantly under arms, from the early 
epring to the late fall of the year. The marctes, as they would 
have been termed on the frontiers of Wales, England and Scotland, 
Were studded over with military stations, such as have been de- 
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almost as frequently as from the Indian towns against them. 

In these expeditions, the analogy to Indian manners was again 
displayed; the hold of officers on their men was slight; that of pop- 
warity was most efficient. Officers might advise, but they could 
not command obedience; they might counsel, and those who ap- 
proved of their advice, followed it, while those who did not, staid 
at home. Public odiam was the only punishment for their lasi- 
ness or their cowardise. This was, however, a severe penalty ing 
state of society in which public opinion was powerful, and sympathy 
with each other intense. 

In a state of commercial selfishness, the close relations of a so- 
ciety connected together by common fears and dangers into one 
family, can scarcely be conceived. In conformity with this char- 
acter of a society bound together by its social sympathies, inde- 
pendent of coercive law, it is said, “that the instances of disobed- 
ience in families and individuals to the advice of their officers were 
by no means numerous. The greater number submitted to their 
directions with a prompt and cheerful obedience.”’* 

Any man who without a reasonable cause failed to go and scout 
on campaigns, when it came to his turn, met with an expression 
of indignation in the countenances of all his neighbors, and epi- 
thets of dishonor were fastened upon him without mercy. ‘Debts, 
which make such an uproar in civilized life, were but little known 
among our forefathers at the early settlement of the country. 
After the depreciation of the continental paper, they had no money 
of any kind; everything purchased was paid for in produce or labor, 
A good cow and calf were often the price of a bushel of alum salt, 
If a contract was not punetually fulfilled, the credit of the delin- 
quent wes at an end.”+ This is related more especially of the 
northwestern part of Virginia. The only salt used in the far West, 
as in Kentucky, was manufactured from the salt springs of the 
country, which were not very productive. This was, however, long 
anterior to the rich supplies of the copious works on the Kenhawa 
then buried in the mysteries of nature. 

If a theft was detected in any of the frontier settlements, asum- 
mary mode of punishment was resorted to. ‘‘The first settlers 80 
far as I knew of them, had a kind of innate or hereditary detesta- 











* Idem. 
4+ Idem. 
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tion of the crime of theft im every shape or degree; and their maxim 
was, a thief must be whipped. If the theft was of something of 
ome value, a kind of jury of the neighborhoods, after hearing the 
testimony, would condemn the culprit to Moses’ law: that is forty 
stripes save one. If the theft wae of some small article, the of- 
feader was doomed to carry cn his back the. flag of the United 
States, which then consisted of thirteen stripes. In either case, 
some able hands were selected to execute the sentence; so that the 
stripes were sure to be well laid on. The punishment was followed 
by a sentence of exile; the offender was informed, he must decamp 
in a certain number of days, and be seen there no more, on pen- 
alty of having the number of stripes doubled. For many years, 
after the law was put in force, in the western part of Virginia, the 
magistrates themselves were in the habit of giving those who were 
brought before them on charges of small theft, the liberty of being 
sent to jail, or taking a whipping. The latter was generally taken, 
and was immediately inflicted, after which the thief was ordered to 
clear out. In some instances, stripes were inflicted not for the 
punishment of an offence, but for the purpose of extorting a con- 
fession from some suspected person. ‘This was the torture of our 
early times, and no doubt sometimes very unjustly inflicted.”* 





With all their rudeness, these people were given to hospitality, 
and freely divided their rough fare with a neighbor or a stranger ; 
and would have been offended at the offer of pay. In their settle- 
ments and forts, they lived, they worked, they fought and feasted, 
or suffered together in cordial harmony. They were warm and 
constant in their friendships. On the other hand, they were re- 
vengeful in their resentments, and the points of honor sometimes 
led to personal combats. If one man called another a liar, he was 
considered as having given a challenge, which the person who re- 
ceived it must accept, or be deemed a coward; and the charge was 
generally answered on the spot with a blow. If the injured person 
was decidedly unable to fight the aggressor, he might get a friend 
to do it for him. The same took place on the charge of cowardice 
or any other dishonorable action; a battle must follow, and the 
person who made the charge must fight either the person against 
whom he made the charge, or any champion who chose to espouse 
his cause. 








* Idem. 
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Thus circumstanced, our people in early times were much more 
cautious of speaking evil of their neighbors, than they are at pres- 
ent. Sometimes pitched battles occurred, in which time, place 
and seconds were appointed beforehand. I remember having seen 
one of these pitched battles in my father’s fort, when a boy. One 
of the young nen knew very well beforehand that he should get 
the worst of the battle, and no doubt repented the engagement 
to fight; but there was no getting over it. The point of honor 
demanded the risk of the battle. He got his whipping. The com- 
batants then shook hands, and were good friends afterwards. The 
mode of single combat in these days was dangerous in the extreme: 
altho’ no weapons were used, fists, teeth and feet were employed 
at will; but above all, the detestable practice of gouging, by which 
eyes were put out, rendered this mode of fighting frightful.’’* 

**I do not recollect that profane language was much more preval- 
ent in our early times than at present. Among the people with 
whom I was most conversant, there was no other vestige of the 
Christian religion than a faint observation of Sunday; and tha 
merely as a day of rest for the aged, and a play day for the 
young.” 

Mecuanic Arts. — From the hunting and labors of a frontier 
life, the transition to an account of its mechanical aids is not ab- 
rupt. These were necessarily few and crude; yet prompted by ne- 
cessity, the people achieved with their primitive and rude tools 
works of mechanical skill, far beyond what a person enjoying all 
the advantages of civilization could expect froma populacion placed 
in such destitute circumstances.{ ‘‘No man could afford in a state 
of society so sparse and dangerous, to rely upon any one trade or 
manufacture. Peace and population are indispensable to generate 
the variety and extent of social tastes, which lead to separate trades 
and the consequent perfection of the arts.” In the young West 
every family was under the necessity of doing everything for them- 
selves as well as they could. 

The hominy block and the hand mill were in use in most of our 
houses. The first was made of a large block of wood about three 
feet long, with an excavation burned in one end, wie at the top, 
and narrow at the bottom, so that the action of the pestle on the 





* Idem. 
t Idem. 


¢ Idem. 
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bottom threw the corn up to the sides towards the top from whence 
it continually fell down to the centre. In consequence of this ac- 
tion, the grain was pretty equally subjected to the action of the 
pestle. In the fall of the year, while the Indian corn was soft, the 
block and pestle did pretty well for making meal for journey, or 
Johnny cake or mush; but when it became hard, it was rather slow. 
The sweep was sometimes used to lessen the toil of pounding the 
grain into meal. This was a contrivance similar to one used for 
elevating water from a well by the weight of a heavy beam, sup- 
ported by a pivot.” A machine still simpler than the mortar and 
pestle, was used for making meal, while the corn was too soft to 
be beaten. ‘It was called a grater; this was a half-circular piece 
of tin perforated with a punch from the concave side, and nailed 
by its edges to a block of wood. The ears of corn were rubbed on 
the rough edges of the holes, while the meal fell through them in 
the board or block to which it was nailed; and when being in a 
slanting direction, it discharged the meal into a cloth or bowl 
placed for its reception.” 

“The horse mill was better than the mortar and grater. It was 
made of two circular stones, the lowest of which was called the bed 
stone, the upper one the runner. These were placed in a hoop, 
with a spout for discharging the meal. A staff was let into a hole 
in the upper surface of the runner near the outer edge, and its 
upper end through a hole in a board fastened to a joist above, so 
that two persons could be employed in turning the mill at the same 
time. This was done by pulling at the upright staff, by a cross 
piece at right angles, which as it moved in its upper socket, drew 
the running stone along with it, and ground the grain.” ‘Our 
first mills were of the description denominated tub mills. 

“Instead of bolting cloths, sifters were in general use. These 
were made of deerskins in the state of parchment, stretched over a 
hoop and perforated with a hot wire. 

Our clothing was all of domestic manufacture. We had no other 
resource for clothing, and this indeed was a poor one. The crops 
of flax often failed, and the sheep were destroyed by the wolves. 
Linsey, which is made of flax and wool, the former the chain, and 
the latter the filling, was the warmest and most substantial cloth 
we could make. Almost every house contained a loom, and al- 
most every woman Was a weaver. 
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Every fami.) canned its own leather. The tan vat was a large 
trough sunk to its upper edge in the ground; a quantity of bark 
was easily .' tained every spring in clearing and fencing land. 
This, after drying, was pounded on a block of wood with an axe 
or a mallet. Ashes were used in place of lime for taking off the 
hair. Bear’s oil, hog’s lard and tallow answered the place of fish 
oil. The leather was coarse, but it was substantially good.” 

‘“‘The operation of currying was performed with a drawing knife, 
with its e’gc turned after the manner of a currying knife. The 
blacking of the leather ras made of soot and hog’s lard. Almost 
every fami'y contained its own tailors and shoemakers. Those who 
could not make shovs, could make shoe packs. These, like moc- 
cassons, were made of a single piece of leather, with the exception 
of a tongue piece at the top of the foot. This was about two inches 
broad and circular at the lower end. To this the main piece of 
leather was sewed with a gathering stitch, the seam behind was 
like that of a moccasson. To the shoe pack, a s»le was sometimes 
added. The women did the tailor work. They could all cut and 
make hunting shirts, leggins and drawers.” 

‘*With the few tools the pioneers brought with them into the coun- 
try, they certainly performed wonders. Their plows, harrows with 
their wooden teeth, were in many instances well made. Their 
cooper ware, which comprehended everything for holding milk and 
water, was generally pretty well executed. The cedar ware, by 
having alternately a white and red stave, was then thought beauti- 
ful; many 0° their puncheon floors were very neat, their joints close 
and the top smooth and even.” 

‘Their ir oms, although heavy, did very well. Those who could 
not exerc’.e these mechanic arts, were under the necessity of giv- 
ing labor or barver in exchange for the use of them, so far as their 
necessities required. An old man in my father’s neighborhood 
had the art of turning bowls from the knots of trees, particularly 
those of the ash. In what way he did it, I do not know; or whether 
there was much rivstery in his art. Be that as it may, the old 
man’s sill wacin great request, as turned wooden bowls were 
amongst our frst rate articles of household furniture. My brothers 
and myse!* vnce undertook to procure a fine suit of the bowls made 
of the best wood, the ash. We gathered all we could find on our 
father’s lan’, and took them to the artist, who was to give, as the 
saying was, one half for the other. He put the knots in a branch 
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(of water,) before his door. A freshet came and swept them all 
away. Not one of them was ever found. This was a dreadful 
misfortune. Our anticipations of our elegant display of new bowls 
was utterly blasted in a moment, as the poor old man was not able 
to repair our loss or any part of it.” 


As an illustration of expertness at various occupations, Dr. Dod- 
dridge relates the following account which may be acceptable as an 
individual example of the times superior tu the most ample repres- 
entation in vague generality. ‘*My father possessed a mechanical 
genius of the highest order; and necessity, which is the mother of 
invention, occasioned the full exercise of his talents. His farming 
utensils were the best in the neighborhood. After making his loom, 
he often used it as aweaver. All the shoes belonging to the fam- 
ily were made by himself. He always spun his own shoe thread, 
saying that no woman could spin shoe thread as well as himself. I 
have seen him make a small, neat kind of wooden ware, called set 
work, in which the staves were all attached to the bottom of the 
vessel by means of a groove cut in them by a strong clasp-knife 
and a small chisel. He was sufficiently varpenter to build the best 
kind of houses theu in use; that is to say, first a cabin, and after- 
wards the hewed log houses with a shingled roof. In his latter 
years, he became sickly, and not being able to labor, amused him- 
self with tolerably good imitations of cabinet work. Not posses- 
ting sufficient health for service on the scouts and campaigns, hig 
duty was that of repairing the rifles of his neighbors when they 
needed it. In this business he manifested a high degree of ingen- 
uty. A small depression on the surface of a stump or log and » 
vooden mallet were his instruments for strenghtening the gun bar- 
tel when crooked. Without the aid of a bow string, he could dis- 
cover the smallest bend in a barrel. With a bit of steel he could 
make a saw for deepening the furrow (the curved groove of the 
rifle,) when requisite. A few shots determined whether the gun 
could be trusted.” 


“Young as I was, I was possessed of an art which was of great 
use ; it was that of weaving shot pouch straps, belts and garters. 
I could make my loom and weave a belt in less than a day. Have 
ing ® piece of bi ard about four feet long, an inch auger, spike 
gimblet, and a drawing knife, 1 needed no other tools for making 
ny loom. 
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It frequently happened that my weaving proved serviceable to 
the family, as I have often sold a belt fora day’s work, or making 
@ hundred rails, So that altho’ a boy I could exchange my labor 
for that of a full grown person for an equal length of time.’’* 


(To be continued.) 





Articte III. 


(From the American Agrieulturist. 


Popular Fallacies.— Morning Walks, Weather, &c. 





Hall’s Journal of Health, a monthly periodical, published in this 
city, at one dollar a year, contains more practical common-sense 
articles, written in a plain popular style, than any similar work we 
are acquainted with. It aims at uprooting popular fallacies in re- 
gard to health, by applying to them common-sense reasonings, 
adapted to the popular mind. We have just read through the 
April number, and, had we space, would copy the whole for the 
benefit of our readers, whom we advise to become subscribers to 
that journal. Though somewhat long, we will insert the first art- 
icle, with the endorsement that it is not only compatible with rea- 
gon, but it agrees entirely with our own experzence and observa- 
tion. A morning walk or much exercise before bracing up the 
system witha meal, has always uafitted us for strong mental exer- 
cise for that day. We have felt this more sensibly when, as often 
happens, we have been detained upon the water by the late arrival 
of a night steamer, The coolness of the water is peculiarly fitted 
to Pi near its surface the malaria and noxious vapors from 
the higher zriel regions. But read what the ‘Journal of Health’ 
says : 

“Jt is a great mistake, that a morning walk or other form of 
exercise before breakfast is healthful ; the malaria which rests on 
the earth about sunrise in summer, when taken into the lungs and 
stomach, which are equally debilitated with other portions of the 
body from the long fast since supper, is very readily absorbed and 
enters the circulation within an hour or two, poisoning the blood, 
and laying the foundation for troublesome diseases; while in winter 
the same debilitated condition of these vital organs readily allows 
the blood to be chilled, and thus renders the system susceptible of 
taking cold, with all its varied and too often disastrous results. 


* Idem. iW 
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I do not wish to dismiss the statement which I have made with a 
simple assertion. The denial of what is almost universally con- 
sidered a truth so palpable, as scarcely to admit of proof, may well 
challenge investigation. Besides, I do not want the reguiar read- 
ers of the Journal to have their memories crowded with abstract’ 
precepts and pithy saws about health; I desire them, on the con- 
trary, to become masters of general principles, to know and to un- 
derstand the reason of things; then, these things can be remem- 
bered without an effort, while the principle being known, a very 
varied application is easily made and practically observed, a strik- 
ing example of which is given in the March number, in reference 
to the prompt cure of poisons and bites and stings of insects and 
reptiles by the employment of familiar articles of kitchen use. 

What I shall say on the subject of morning exercise is intended 
to apply mainly to all sedenatry persons, those whose employment 
is chiefly in-doors. And here I wil simply appeal to the actual 
experience of anysedentary reader if he has not before now noticed 
when he has been induced from some extraordinary reason to take 
active exercise before breakfast on some bright summer morning, 
that he felt rather a less relish for his food than usual; in fact had 
no appetite at all; there was a certain sickishness of feeling, with 
a sensation of debility by no means agreeable. It will be said 
here, this was because it was unusual, that if followed up these 
feelings would gradually disappear. If that is so, it is buta neg- 
ative proof, for the system naturally has an inherent tine. 
power called into action by hurtful appliances. A teaspoon o 
brandy will produce slight symptoms of lightness of head in some 
persons if taken before breakfast, but if continued, the same 
emount will, after a while, produce no appreciable discomfort; the 
cases are precisely parallel; that a man gets used to drinking 
brandy is no proof that it does not injure him. 

Another person will remind me that the early air of a summer’s 
morning seems so balmy and refreshing, so cool and delightful, 
that it can not be otherwise than healthful, That is begging the 
question, it is a statement known by scientific observers to be not 
simply untrue, but to be absolutely false, It is a common obsery- 
ation in New Orleans, where I lived a number of years, by those 
who remain in the city during the raging of yellow fever, that when 
the air of mornings and evenings appears to be unusually delici- 
ous, so clear and cool and refreshing, it is a forerunner of an in- 
— of the epidemic. Like the deceitful Syren, it destroys while 
it lures. 

The fruitful cause of fevers and other epidemics in southern 
climes is the decomposition of vegetable matter; the ranker and 
more dense the vegetation, the more deadly are the diseases of 
that locality; this decomposition can not take place without moist- 
ure and heat approaching ninety degrees of Fahrenheit. We are 
oll féthiliar \ ith the sad fact, that diousands upon thousands who 
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press was 
attendant on sleeping at Chagres a single night, and even now it 
is considered one of A most important effects of the railroad fin- 
ished across the isthmus, that passengers do not land at all at 
Aspinwall, but get into the cars at once and cross to Panama, 
where a steamer is always in waiting to receive passengers for 
San Francisco, thus avoiding a night on the Isthmus. Defore the 
removal of the landing from Chagres to Aspinwall, it became com- 
mon to make arrangements to remain on board the steamers until 
the passengers were ready to start immediately for Panama. All 
these precauticns forced themselves on public attention. Now 
why was all this? Simply to avoid breathing the concentrated 
malaria arising from such immeasurable quantities of decay- 
ing vegetation shooting out of swamps and stagnant marshes, and 
so dense as to make penetration by man or beast impracticable. 

The night was more dreaded than the day, for the following rea- 
son: The great heat of the sun caused a rapid evaporation of the 
malaria, rarifying it to such a degree that it almost instantaneous- 
ly ascended to the upper atmosphere after the first morning hours; 
but in the course ef the day, when the sun declines in power, these 
vapors gradually condense, get heavier, and fall to the carth, thus 
giving the layer of air within fifteen feet of the surface, a density 
and concentration of malaria malignantly fatal; while in the morn- 
ing this density is not diminished until the sun has gained some 

ower. 

The older citizens of Charleston will tell you, thatin early years, 
it was certain death for a stranger to sleep in the city one night, 
that during the most violent ragings of epidemics, citizens them- 
selves would not goto town to attend to necessary business, except 
at noon day, the hottest portion of the twenty-four hours, because, 
then the malaria was most rarified and found by observation to be 
Jeast hurtful. Few know the reason, but the fact was so palpable, 
that its propriety enforced practical attention. 

In the old books which treat of the terrible plagues which de- 
populated the large cities in the middle and earlier ages, the people 
who could not leave town, retreated to the uppe. stories of their 
dwellings, and would not come down to purchase necessary mar- 
keting from the country people, but would let down baskets by 
ropes, and draw up their provisions, and thus escaped with impu- 
nity, toa considerable extent; these were the practical results which 
followed the observation of actual facts, by a comparatively rude 
and unthinking age, and we unfortunates of the nineteenth century, 
who cannot leave the city in summer, but must have our noses al- 
ways at the grindstone, whose mills stop when absent for a single 
day; we doctors, who never have a leisure day or night, or hour, 
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who always have a greater or less number who are looking up to 
the hour of our anticipated visit as the happiest of the whole twen- 
ty-four ; and we poorer Editors, who couid not go if we would, 
otherwise our children would go supperless to bed: I say, we all 
may gather a practical lesson of great value from the customs of 
those of a far ruder age, a lesson which if learned well, and acted 
on, would save to us many a darling child, many a life’s only 
hope, many a poor heart’s only comfort—thus 

ice allow your children to leave the second or third story in 
the morning until they have had a plain hearty breakfast; and 
send them up stairs within half-an-hour after sun-down, or give 
them their supper at sun-down: these observances ought to be ad- 
hered to from May until October in the North, and from April to 
November in the South. A rigid attention to this, would prevent 
at once, half the diarrheas and summer complaints, and croups 
which desolate our hearths and hearts so often in summer time in 
the city. 

It is a striking argument for the perversity of human nature, 
and one which ofcen forces itself upon the attention of observant 
men, that we bolt a concentrated untruth without wincing, while 
what is true, with all its simplicity and beauty, and usefulness; is 
disputed inch by inch, with a suspiciousness and a pertinacy most 
remarkab!e. 

So it will be, I have no doubt, with the sentiment I have ad- 
vanced ; instead of being received, and acted upon, many a mind 
will be busied in finding an argument against it, instead of con- 
sidering the force of the proof offered for it, just as we all many 
times have observed when ordinary minds are engaged in an argu- 
ment, it wil] occur in perhaps nine cases out of ten, that the list- 
ener’s whole attention is occupied in casting about for an objection 
or new proof, instead of weighing the argument of the speaker; 
consequently, at the end of the dispute, neither party is a whit 
the wiser, but rather more confirmed in his previous opinion, from 
the fact that no argument or proof to the contrary was allowed a 
hearing. I will just step aside a moment here te make a useful 
suggestion, for being ‘free born,” and in a remarkably ‘‘/ree 
country,” so said at least ; so free indeed, that if you differ from 
anybody else upon any subject, or fai! to walk in the exact ‘rack 
of your predecessors, or do or say anything different to Mr. Ey- 
erybody, you are considered a ninny, or a mule; being as I have 
just said, a citizen of this remarkably free and tolerant country, 
why should I be bound to stick to the literal text for six or eight 
pages; persons meandering along the cow paths in the woods, like 
to step aside occasiona!ly and pick an inviting flower, which other- 
wise would have wasted its sweetness on snakes, lizards and spid- 
ers; 80 I step aside from my consideration of disease anv malaria, 
and cull a flower for my reader, relative to argumentation, It is 
‘such an important truth, so easily practised, would save so many 
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hard words, and harder thoughts, so many wounded feelings, so 
‘much love’s labor Jost, and by the way accomplish so much good, 
.that I think it is worth the whole year’s subscription price to the 
Journal—it is this : 
If you want to convince anybody of anything, argue alone. 
Having delivered ourselves of this great and useful apothegm, 
we will resume the thread of the argument, taking it for granted 
that the reader has not forgot the subject matter of discussion, it 
being so imaginatively beautiful—u semmer morning’s walk. 
It sounds charmingly, it brings with its mere mention, recollections 
so mournfully pleasing, or associations so delightful, that we long 
for the realization, at least until ‘‘sun-up” to-morrow, then what 
a change! we would not give one half awake good stretch, one five 
minutes’ second nap, for all the summer morning walks of a whole 
year. Who does not feel that the vis inertia of the first waking 
moments of a May morning. is worth more than a dozen rambles 
before breakfast. I am for the largest liberty of enjoyment; I am 
not among the multitude of weak- minded folk, the negative sort 
of minds, to discard what is good to cat or drink, or enjoy, for no 
other reason, that I can perceive, than that it is good, and a cross 
is mericorious. One man says tea is injurious ; another Soloman 
avers that coffee makes people bilious, a third, and he a Broadway 
author too, has written a whole book to prove that if we eat wheat 
bread, it will make our bones brittle, and that if we live to get old 
at all, the first time we fall, w’ll break all to pieces like a clay 
ipe-stem. Verily this is a free country, for if everybody is to be 
elieved, we are free to eat nothing at all. So Ido not advise a 
denial of that most deliciously enjoyable entity, a summer morn- 
ing’s nap, because it is for the reasons I have just named, more 
healthful than the so lauded ‘terercise befure breakfast,” if you 
must remain in bed until breakfast, or be out in the open air an 
hour or two before breakfast, on an empty stomach, then I say, as 
far as health is concerned, the nap is better than the exercise, for 
the incontrovertible reasons I have already given. 
It requires no argument to prove the impurity of a city atmos- 
here about sunrise and sunset, reeking, us it must, with the odors 
of thousands of kitchens and cesspools, to say nothing of the in- 
numerable piles of garbage which the improvident poor allow to 
accumulate in front of their dwellings, in their back yards and 
their cellars; any citizen may satisfy himself as to the existence of 
noisome fumes by a summer evening’s walk along any of our by- 
streets; and although the air is cooler in the mornings, yet the 
more hurtful of these malaria saturate it, but of such a subtile na- 
ture are they, that no microscopic observation, no chemica! anal- 
ysis, has as yet been able to detect, in an atmosphere thus impreg- 
nated, any substance or subsistence to which these deadly influ- 
ences might be traced, so subtile is the poison, so impalpable its 
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nature; but invisible, untraceable as it may be, its influence is 
certain and immediate, its effects deadly. 

Some will say, look how healthy the farmer’s boy is, and the 
daily laborers, who go to their'work from one year’s end to anoth- 
“er by *‘crack of dawn!” My a is, if they are hea'thy, they are 
80 in spite of these exposures; their simple fare, their regular ives, 
and their out-door indastry, give their bodies a tone, a vigor, a 
capability of resisting disease, which nullifies the action of malaria 
to a very considerab e extent. Besides, women live as long as 
men, and it cannot be said that they generally exercise out of doors 
before breakfast. 

Our Knickerbocker ancestry! the very mention of them suggests 
—fat! a double fatness in fact—fat as to body and fat as to purse; 
if you catch hold of one of them, instead of getting a little pinch 
of thin skin, as you would from a lean Yankee, you clutch whole 
rolls of fat, solid fat—what substantial people the real, identical, 
original old Knicks are! how long they live too! expectant sons- 
in-law echo, sighingly, ‘‘how long!” in fact, I do not recollect of 
their dying at all, at least as we do; they simply ooze out, or sleep 
away. May we not inquire if there is not at least some connec- 
tion between their health as a class, and the very general habit of 
the sons here, derived from their sires in fatherland, of eating 
breakfast by candle-light? Another very significant fact in point 
is, that the French inthe south are longer lived, and suffer far less 
from the fevers of the country than their American neighbors; in 
truth, their exemption is proverbial; and as a class they have their 
coffee and boiled milk, half and half, with sugar, brought to their 
bedsides every morning, or take it before they leave the house. 

Ir is not an uncommon thing for persons to go west to select a 
new home for their rising families, never to return: ‘‘dook sick 
and deed;’ this is the sad and comprehensive statement of the 
widowed and the fatherless, owing doubtless, in many instances, to 
their traveling on horseback eariy in the morning and Jate in the 
evening, in order to avoid the ’ eat of the day. 

Many a traveller will save his life by taking a warm and hearty 
breakfast before starting in the morning, and by putting up for the 
night not later than sundown. 

It is of considerable practical importance to answer the question, 
why more persons have died in ‘the States’? from Isthmus fever 
than in California? Simply, because on their way out, their bodies 
are comparatively vigorous, and there is in addition a degree of 
mental and moral excitement, which repels disease; but on the re- 
turn, it is strikingly different; the body is wasted by hardship and 
privation, while the spiritis broken by disappointment, or the mind 
falls into a species of ‘exhaustion, when successful, from the long 
and anxious strife for gold: both causes operating, ene to weaken 
the body, the other to take away all mental elasticity, it is no 
wohder that the whole man becomes an easy prey to disease. 
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In nt numbers I may discuss other ‘*‘PopuLaR Fata- 
orgs’’ in reference to the all important subject of health. A whole 
number could be easily filled with them; but it was not my inten. 
tion to tell too much at once, it would not be remembered ; and 
then again, Wifey bas several times given a gentle but a very de- 
cided ition, ** Thy Journal reads very well, William, but 
I am afraid thee will give out.” Ihave, however, a ready 
quietus to these groundless apprehensions, in a basket under my 
table, well filled with scraps. each of which affords matter for a 
leading editorial. The truth is, when I think it all over, the world 
has so many things to learn and unlearn, | am afraid I will get 
gray—what a delightful Tense that is—before I can set it right at 
all points, my ideas of right, and propriety, and truth, being con- 





sidered the standard! What a vain creature is poor know nothing 


man! how little indeed does the wisest of us rightly and truly know. 





ArticLte IV. 


The Commerce of the Black Sea:* 


CONSIDERED WITH REGARD TO ITS BEARING ON THE EASTERN QUESTION, 





Russia proposes t restore to the Black Sea the high commercial 
importance which * © joyed in antiquity, causing the reflux of the 
recious merchand. © doth of Asia and Central and Eastern Europe. 
n order to realize °:s grand project, she has for one hundred and 
fifty years sought occ.» ns to make war upon the O'toman Empire. 
She now undertakes ~ ive the Turks out of Eurape, to seize Con- 
stantinople, to subject -.sia, and to extend her dominions to the 
frontiers of India and (' ix. 

To have aclear idea ct the Eastern question, it is necessary to take 
a view of past ages,and study the history of the commerce of the 
Black Sea from remote times to the present day; retrace i's vicissi- 
tudes ; the influence it has exerted on the destiny of nations ; the 
course it has taken, and the relations it has created between the nations 
of the extreme Eastern and Western world. 

At an early period the commerce of the Black Sea attracted navi- 
gators, who visited it to explore its resources, The initiative is attribu- 
ted to the Pheenicians, who, two thousand years previous to the Chris- 
tian Era, possessed a flourisoing marine. Homer describes them to 
us as visiting all the coast of Greece and Asia Minor in the twelfth 
century. Antique legends attribute to them the establishment of nu- 
merous colonies in the Islands at the enterance of the Dardanelles. 


It is also well known that the Phenicians were a commercial people. 





Translated from the French for the Merchants’ Magazine, by an American 
Lady, of Paris. 
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Historians attribu‘e to them the foundation of several cities on the 
southern side of the Black sea. Indeed, Ezekield speaks of them 
as bringing their slaves from Georgia, their horses, mules, and mer- 
cenary soldiers from Armenia, at an epoch six centuries an‘erior to 
Christ. In the anti-historieal times, the Cretans, who had a power- 
ful marine, extended their Commerce to the Black Sea; also the Pe- 
lasgians, who founded the opulent eity of Troy, almost at the en- 
trance of the Dardanelles. There was another people in those remote 
times who were also worthy of notice. They were the Colchians. 
The establishment at the foot of the Caucasus, the cradle of the white 
race, of a black or rather mulatto color, who were able to perpetuate 
and maintain themselves in the conquered country as late as the third 
or fourth century of the Christian Era, is an eminently curious fact. 
What revolu‘ion, what necessity, or what interest could have trans- 
poried the Colchians to the boarders of the Phasis ? All the writers 
of antiquity believed them to be a detachment of the army with which 
Sesosiris invaled Upper Asia. The Colchians declared themselves to 
be of Egyp'ian origin, to Herodotus, 


This fact admitted, it would seem that Sesostris left his body of 
troops in the Caucassus for a military object. It is, however, proba- 
ble th t he was influenced by commercial considerations, for he had 
sent previously a fleet of three hundred vessels into the Red Sea, and 
ha! conquered al! the coasts of Asia and India. Such an expedition 
could have no other than a commercial object. It is therefore prob- 
ab'e that he left this detachment of troops with a view to intercept 
the commerce of Upper Asia by the Black Sea, and force it to pass by 
caravans through Egypt, where he sought at the same time to atiract 
that of Sou hern Asia. This supposition becomes probable when we 
refl ct upon the dead!y straggles which took place afterwards between 
the Phirahos and the kings of Babylon and Nineveh, who endeavored 
shying the commerce of India from reaching Egypt through the 

ed Sca, 

The Colchians became independent, and so rich by their commerce, 
thet their kings, according to Pliny, had their apartments lined with 
gold, and their ceil ngs supporied by pillars of silver. It is certain 
that an ective commerce existed between India and the Black Sea 
from the must remote an‘iguily. 

An emigrant people aiways love to surround themselves with the 
souvenirs of their fatherland, We always see them giving to the 
rivers and mountains of the country in which they establish them- 
selves, the names of those in the country where they have left the 
tombs of their fathers. Geogra;hical names are an indestructible in- 
dication by which, when historical facts are wanting, we ean trace 
the origin of a people and their relations. Thus, we find in the anci- 
ent geography of Colchidia and the neighboring country, names which 
take us immediately to India, and especially to Penjab. That isa 

roof that commercial relations existed between India and the Black 

In the thirteenth century before Jesus Christ, the Greeks began 

to navigate the seas bordering upon their country. Piracy is one of 

the characteristics of the heroic ages. Ulysses, in the Odyssey, 
's of skimming the Augean Sea. 

Colchidia, so flourishing at atime when Greece was still barba- 
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26 The Commerce of the Black Sea. 
rous, natarally excited the cupidity of those petty chiefs who called 
ae, ae of the . Not daring to trust them. 
selves in their fragile vessels, to make a long voyage, they were con. 
tent to pillage small Pheenician and Cretan vessels, which came from 
the mouth of the Phasis, But ia time they gai 








gained courage; and 
passing the Hellespont, penetrated the Dardanelles and the Black Sea, 
wasting an e ger glance over the space which still separated them from 
Colchidia, which they desired not to conquer, but to pillage. The 
history of the Argonauts, and of their numerous descents upon the 
Astic -hores, presents us with a series of coups de main, and of expe. 
ditim. y.ich Snally resulted in the accomplishment of what they 
had so long cesired—a landing upon the shores of the Phasis, tollow. 
ed by the pillage of isolated establishments. 

The episode of Meda shows the high s‘ate of civilization which 
Colchidia enjoyed at that time. The enthusiasm with which the 
Argonauts was received in Greece, proves that it responded to a m- 
tional want of exnansion, the necessity of anew horizon, The Black 
Sea was open to them, but the navigation was not entirely free so long 
as the power of Troy was not humbled. The Greeks forme aco 
alition against Priam, and Illium fell after a siege of ten years, or 
rather a long series of unsuccessful attempts constanily renewed, 

From this date the Greeks carried on the commerce of the Black 
Sea, which daily grew in consequence. About the year 1040, lonian 
and Pelasgian emigrants established themselves on the Mediterranean 
shores of Asia Minor, and took possession of Miletus, In im tation 
of the example of the Carians, their descendants followed commerce 
so successfu'ly thot. between the years 700 and 500, they became, 
alter Tyre and Carthage, the most commercial people in the world. 
The Phocians and Migarians also took :n active part in the great 
commercial movement, and founded colonies in the Black Sea. 

The Milesians always preserved an immense superiority over the 
others, and acted the part «f protectors to the Greeks of the Fuxine, 
who were often exposed to the attacks of the barbarians, The Black 
Sea had «lrevdy changed its nome, and was called by the Hellenites 
the “Hospitable Sea.” The Greeks built fortified commercis! estab- 
lishments at the mouths of all the rivers. The Milesians penetrated 
as far as the Sea of Azoff, where they built Tanais—the celebrated 
Tanais of the Egyp ians—a situation of great commercial importance, 
now oceupied by the ci'y of Azoff. By the Danube, the Pruth, the 
Dneister, the Bog, and the Dneiper, the Greeks received wool, the 
sxins of annimals, and furs. ~ The Crimea and Kouban furnished them 
with abundance of wheat. They took large quantities of fish from 
the Seaof Azoff. The country situated between the Crimmerian Bos- 
phorrs and the Caueasus, furnished them with salt. The Parhla 
gonians organized the hunting of men, and furnished them with 
thousands of slaves. We must add the Oriental productions. whieh 
were of great importance to the branches of commerce already met 
tioned. The Greeks made great efforts to facilitate and increase 
Oriental commerce. It was evidently for this object thut they found- 

ed in the mountainous countries, which separated Colchis from the 
Caspian Sea, and even on the borders of that sea, the numerous ci 


of Greek origin, whose existence is testified by ancient geogaphers, 
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and which were probably at first tes Such, among 
others, was the immense citadel of Sarapan, where the caravans 

after four days’ march, carrying the preeious merchandise 
which arrived by the Bowles to Cyrus. These establishments dated 
from a most remo‘e period. They have been attributed to the Argo- 
pauts, who were also said to have joined the Syros and the Araxes to 
the Caspian, for at first these two rivers, arrested in their course bya 
mountain, formed a great lake, without any communication with the 
sea. It apperrs doubtful, whether a work of such magnitude could 
have been only executed by the princes of the country, interested in 
siding the commerce which enriched them. 

Frem the time of the Pheenicians silks come to Europe by the 
Black Sea. This assertion might appear uncertain at first, but it rests 
upon positive proof, for the inhabitants of the Isle of Cos had manu- 
factures of silk from the time of Aristotle, four centuries before 
Jesus Christ ! The Milesians, after having mode themseives mas- 
ters of the most important points of the “Point Euxin,” saw clearly 
that their commerce would become both more stable and more active, 
if they could gain a political importance in the country. There were 
already numerous cylonies grouped about the Bosphorus, forming a 
compact population, which, becoming prosperous, ruled over a part 
of the Crimea and beyond the Bosphorus, The Milesians, placing 
themselves at the head of a revolt egainst the Persians, being illy 
seconded, had their fleet destroyed, and lost their city. The inhabi- 
lants put to the sword, except a smail number who were transported 
tothe Persian Gulf. ‘The disaster was a fatal blow to the commerce 
of the Black Sea: Afterwards the country was governed by kings, 
who neglecting commerce, deve'oped in a remarkable degree us agri- 
cultural resewrees. While the kingdom of the Bosphorus flourished 
under the Leuconides princes, the ciy of the Chersonesus, founded 
by the Heraclides, ruled the o her extremi y of the Crimea, and en- 
joyeda great prosyerity. Divisions arising in the interior of these 
Sates, ihey became enfeebled, and their king. consul ing the in‘erests 
of his people, «bdicated in favor of Mi haradates Eupator. At the 
same time, the o her Greek establishments, situated on the eastern and 
Dorthern shores of the Black S.a, suffered from continual a‘tacks made 
by the barbarians. From the year 334 to the year 532 before our 
era, the whole face of the world was changed by the aud: city of a 
young man, who died before the completion of his thirty-third vear. 
Alexander, with a handful of soldiers, conquered Asia Minor, Phe- 
ticia, Judea, Egypt, Persia, and a part of India, 

There have been many supposilions as to the object which the 
Macedonion hero had in view. We shall only consider it in a com- 
mercial l'ght. The foundation of Alexandria is a fact which does not 
call for a commentary. Alexander opened to Europe the commerce 
wthe Indian seas and of Eastern Africa by a road which, if it was at 
the present day free and perfected as it ought to be, would cause the 
way by the Cape of Good Hope to be entirely abandoned. The 
foundation of Alexandiia, although it did not ruin the commerce of 
the Black Sea, was prejudicial to it, The natural route of the pro- 
ductions of Western China, of Upper India, of Turkistan, was in- 
contestably by the Aral, the Caspian, and Black Seas. But the ac- 
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tivity of the relations established between Alexandria and Red Seq 
caused a diversion of the commerce of the Black Sea, and this diver. 
sion was also favored by the great rivers which traverse India 
north to south, Alexander had perfectly appreciated the im 

of each of these t arteries of the commerce of the East, and not 
to sacrifice that of the North to the South, he built the cities to the 
east and south of the Caspian, destined to increase the communica. 
tion of the southern countries of India with the Black Sea. Sele 
who after him ruled over the “Pont Euxin,” or Black Sea, and U 
Asia, like his master, comprehended «!] the importance of this com. 
merce. It was this that determined him to undertake the conquest of 
India. He had already taken from Sandrocottus several provinces in 
the kingdom of Magador, when the ambi ious projec's of Demetrius 
and of Antigonus recalled him to Wes'‘ern Asia; he hastened to con. 
clude a treaty with Sandrocottus, fivorable to his plans of commerce, 
and sent soon after two ambassa‘lors to the capitol of this prince, one 
of which was the celebrated his‘orian M gasthenes. 

This measure seems to have produced advan‘azeous results, for Se. 
leucus con inued to take measures for the success of the commerce 
of the Block Sea. With this view be gave orders to the navigator 
Patrocles to explore the Cispian Sea, and at the time he was assassi- 
nated (227) he was taking measures to join the Caspian and Black 
Sea by means of a canal, which wes to cross the Isthmus and unite 
the Kouban, which flowed into the Black Sea, with Kouma, a 
tributary of the Caspian. This canal must have crossed the country 
where learned men have since found so many traces of the ancient 
comunication between the two seas. 

The immediate cuccessors of Selencus did not prove themselves 
altogether worthy of their mognificent inheritance. Nevertheless, 
the commerce of the East with tie Block Sea seems to have inspired 
An‘iochus Soter, son of Seleucus wih ‘he idea of foundi: g the city 
of Antioch near the Oxus, on the route of the caravans of Bactres. 
It is also probable that his son, Aniochus Theos, was in some mea- 
sure influenced by the recollection of the part the Milesians had 
acted in the Block Sea, and wished to attract them there again, when 
he delivered Miletus from the tyranny of Timarchus, and granted that 
city a special protection, Two great even's which were accomplish- 
ed under the reign of this prince, exercised a powerful influence upon 
the commerce of the Black Sea, These were the revolt of Arsaces, 
which detached from Syria a part of Meda, the country of the Par- 
thes and Hyrcauie, and the foundation of the kingdom of Bactriana by 
Theodotus. 

The riches of the last province, which counted, it is said, 
a thousand cities or strong places, attest the activity of the com 
merce of the East land. Theodotus endeavored to render this com- 
merce still more flourishing by conquering the country of Invlia near 
Bactriana. The alliance of his son and successor, Theodo'us II., with 
Arsaces, who ruled over the shores of the C spian, facilitated the 
market of the precious merchanise of India. Even China must have 
contributed considerably to this commerce, for Theodotus seems even 
to have extended his States to the frontiers of that great empire—to 
the city of Sera, the emporium of the commerce of silk. 
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Euthydemus had usurped the crown of Bactriana, when Antiochus, 
surnemed the Great, the worthy inheritor of the projects and genius 
of Seleucus, undertook to recover the dominion of the provinces 
which had detached themselves from the Syrian Empire. The Par- 
thians were the first whom he attacked. They resisted with so much 
courage that he thought it prudent to acknowledge their independence. 
He then marched against Euthydemus, who, after a long time — 
in hostilities, made him understand that it was for his interest to allow 
an independent Greek kingdom to rise up at the extremity of his 
States, as a barrier to the invasion of the Scythe. It appears, accord 
ing to Justinian, that there existed at the same time several smal! Greek 
States in India. These facts show how active and important must 
have been the commercial relations between India and the Block Sea, 
the highway of Greece, at a period when the Macedonian kings of 
Syriae were masters of the intermediate country. 

Bectriana was governed by Eucratidas II., 147 years before Christ. 
This State, efter having resisted under a preceding reign a formidable 
Indian invasion, at the very moment it appeared to have consolidated 
its powers, disappeared suddenly under a deluge of Tartars driven 
from the frontiers of China. Thus the communication between 
India, China, and the Black Sea, was momentarily intercepted. Great 
events were preparing in Western Asia, where the power of Sele- 
veus had steadily declined from the time of Antiochus the Great. 
Mithridetes claimed the empire of Asia, made preparations to attack 
the Roman Colossus, which weighed down Western Asia. In 187 
he found himself master of the provinces bordering on the Black Sea, 
onthe north and east, from Heraclea, in Bythnia, to the Dneiper. 


The commerce of this sea had put him in possession of immense 
riches. He hada fleet of 400 oth and to the forces already under 
his command he joined those of Tigranes, king of Armenia. Rome 
sent against him successively, Sylla, Luecullus, and Pompey. Mith- 
ridstes fell and the Black Sea became a Roman lake. Pompey was 
eerwhelemed with astonishment at the riches of Mithridates and 
Tigranes. Fully understanding the quantity of gold, precious stones, 
luxurious manufactures, and rare productions of all sorts were the 
fruit of the commerce of the East, he took measures to facilitate its 
entranee into the Black Sea. He studied carefully the physical re- 
sourees of the countries situated between Colchida and India, He 
was assured that it would require only seven days to transport the 
merchandize of India into Bactriana on the river Icarus, which emp- 
‘ies into the Oxus ; thus it would reach the Caspian by water, and 
bring it from there to the Black Sea. Pompey judging the route al- 
ready mentioned, of ascending the Syros to Sarapanis and P)«sis, to 
be the most advantageous, resolved to make it more pra: ica le and 
more convenient. 


This enterprise promised to be doubly useful, for at the ‘ime | .t it fa- 
cilitated the arriv af of the productions of the East, so mune!» oy \t after 
in Europe, it would also be prejudicial to the commerce »' Egypt, 
and hasten the moment when Rome should change te © sracter of 
protectress of the Ptolemies for that of ruler of the valicy «) \e Nile. 

project of Pompey was not put intu execution, ‘ome entered 


into the period of civil wars, and at the close Egypt beloaged to her. 
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Augustus, master of the world, divided the empire with the people 
and the Senate, reserving Egypt for himself, which he made a part of 
his private domain, and gave it a special organization, The em 
himself appointed the governor, who could neither be a Senator nor 
an imporiant political personage. Egypt remained an imperial 
rather thana n province, with few modifications, until Con. 
stantine. 

Augustus, reserving to himself this privilege, secured the posses. 
sion of all the breadstuffs of this country, famed for its fertili'y, bee 
sides the monopoly of the commerce of India, of Arabia, and of Ethi- 
ophia. Succeeding emperors made every possible effort to develop 
its commerce, and soon the Red Sea was navigated in every direction 
by the imperial fleet. Thalon himself saw, under the reign even of 
Augus‘us, a fleet of 120 vessels leave Alexandria to ascend the Nile, 
and enter the Red sea by acanal, Unfortunately, the Emperors, 
masters of this commerce, weighed it down by exorbitant duties, 

This of course had the effect, in a comparatively short time, of res. 
toring the commerce of the East by the Black Sea to its former pros. 

riiy. Roman merchants imported into Colchicia the produets of 
ate India, China, Bactrinia, and Persia. Silk was the principal 
object of this commerce. In connection with this article of luxury, 
the West received also cotton, ebony, incense, rich stulls, precious 
stones, and dye-stufls. Pliny says, the merchants gained 100 per 
cent on these Asiatic productions, 

The tratlie in silk especially must have been very adven'ageous, as 
it was almost a monopoly, only a few packages coming occasionally by 
Alexandria,» The Romans also received by the same route the iron 
of Siberia, which was considered swperior to that of al! other coun- 
tries, and was used in the fabrication of all articles in iron whereit 
was necessary to insure duration and solidity. The Issi !onians also 
dealt in furs, which were much esteemed in the empire. It is proba- 
ble they were brought trom those vast countries now known under 
the name of S.beria, and was callad by the ancients ‘the country of 
the Hyperboreans.”’ The markets of Colchidia also abounded in gold, 
silver, the skins of Angora goats, and medical plants. The countries 
bordering on the Black Sea also furnished whea*, flax, hemp, salt, 
beaver skins, wax, fish oil, and thousands of slaves, for the Caucase 
sian ccuntries, from time immemorial, have carried on this detestable 
traffic. 

lt would, perhaps, be interesting to give a descrip‘ion of the com- 
mercial route which united the West with India and Cina. The 
caravans went to Ecbatana, (Hammedan, ) crossing the Caspian Gates, 
a defile near Teheran in ancient Media,) they arrived at 

‘ekatonpylos, capitol of the kingdom of Parthia, From whence they 
crossed Reenas, (Astrebad,) and passing by Djorjan, they arrived 
at Aria, (Herat,) which has always been a great centre of commerce. 
From here, turning northwards, the merchants arrived a‘ Antioch, 
(Merou-Shek-Djehan.) capital of Morjiana, From this point the route 
was easterly quite to Baches, ( Balk.) then took a north-east direction, 

robably to follow the course of the Oxus, the caravon crossed the 
Scant Comede (now Mount Belour) and the high table lands of Pu- 
mere, entered Lesser Thibet at the south-east, following the course 
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of the river Ladouk toward the north, arrived at a very remarkable 
place called the Tower of Stone. Ata litile distance from this place 
was the great rendesvous of the caravans, which assembled here in 
order to pass together with security the great chain of the Imaus, 
(Himalaya.) From this place nothing further is said of the route, 
excep’ that there was a journey of seven months to arrive at the capi- 
tal of Serica, which proves that the caravans from the west penetrated 
into the heart of China. 

In the time of Piolemy, the emperor of China, Ho-Ti, wishing to 
revive the commercial projects of his predecessurs, sent an army to 
the shores of the Caspian and into Persia, and a little later the Empe- 
ror An‘onius sent an ambassador to China. We musi not forget es 
fromthe year B. C. 56, the Chinese authors speak of the arrival of 
Roman vessels in the port of Canton. Phasiana, the ancient Aea, on 
the Phasis, was then the great mart of Eastern commerce. There 
were 150 bridges over the Phasis, to facilitate the in ercourse between 
the opposi'e shores, which whre covered with villas, inhabited by mer- 
chanis, and immense warehouses, always — pro‘ected by a body of Ro- 
man troops. They were also surrounded by a fosse to prevent the 
invasion of the mountaineers, whose cupidity was c: nstan'ly excited 
by the riches piled up in these establishments. The prosperity of 
Diosctrrias, according to Pliny, was equally remarkeble. It was fre- 
quen ed by merchants speaking 800 different languages, and the Ro- 
mans were obliged to employ 130 interpreters. This city was the 
greatest slave market in the world, and Phasiana the greatest silk 
market of its time. 

Belore we show the decline of this commerce, we must examine 
particularly the relations the West with China. From the year B, 
C. 954, divect relations existed between China and the West, for in 
thet year of the Emperor Mon- Wang, (the Magnificient King) went 
to visit a queen of the western country, called Si-Wang-Mon, or the 
Mo her of the Western King. The country inhubiied by this queen 
is said to be Persia, by a historian and geographer of celebrity who 
lived in the second century before the Christian Era. It is said that 
the emperor, on his return, introduced horses into China. It appears 
the queen returned his visit. We will pass over some centuries, till 
we arrive at a perio! when we see the relations between Western and 
Middle Asia more clearly de fined. 

In the year B. C. 140, the Emperor Won-Ti, desirous of increasing 
the prosperity of his people by commerce, formed treaties with the 
mercantile countries situated west of China, These relations proba- 
bly extended as far as the Caspian, for what we have already said 
proves that the emperor knew how to appreciate the importance of the 
commercial routes which united the extreme East with the Black Sea. 
Europe had already for some time demanded the productions of 
China. This naturally fixed the attention of Won-Ti, and we re- 
mark that from this time the Chinese historians began to register the 
events which took place in the West—such as the war of the Patrice 
against the Scythia in B, C. 129,128, 127, and the destruction of the 
Greek kingdom of Bactriana., 

The conquest of Egypt by the Romans at a later period opened a 
new channel of communication with China, for we learn in the annals 
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of this empire that in the 56 before Christ, under the reign of 
Kanang-Won, Roman merenants arrived at Canton, and formed im- 
portant commercial connections with the Chinese. 

Between the years 80 and 100 of the Christian Era, Pan-Tchao, 
general of Ho-Ti, advanced as conqueror as far as the Caspian, 
and led away to China a great number of hostages, chosen from among 
the population of the countries he subjugated. This genera! had con- 
conceived the idea of attacking the Romans, but the Persians, who 
were among the nations he had conqnered, persuaded him to relin- 

uish the design by showing him the great dangers of the en'erprise, 
the object of which it is more than probable was the opening 0! more 
active and more direct commercial relations with the West, rather 
than the invasion of the Roman Empire. Indeed, it appears that in 
addition to the necessity of exporting her own production, China also 
attached a great importance to those of Europe, for we find the Chi- 
nese preserving with great care quantities of articles of Greek and 
Roman fabrication. The discoveries made inthe ruins of Pan‘ics peum, 
the ancient commercial mart of the Milesians on the Black Ses. prove 
also that the artistic productions of Europe flowed abundantly into 
the East a long time previous to the advance of the Genera! Pan- 
Tehao towards the West. The Chinese and Roman Emperors hed 
desired direct and active intercourse between the two nations. The 
Asi, or the inhabitants of Buciaria, did all in their power to prevent 
the accomplishment of their desire, because they were the fa-tors of 
the commerce between the East and West, and feared to see this 
business pass from their hands, These people were not only agents 
for the East and West, but they also manufactured silk an’ linens, 
which they re-exported in'o China and the neighboring countries. At 
this time the Greeks and Romans manufactured silk stuffs tar <perior 
to those of the Bucharians. They knew how to die magnificent 
colors, which made their fabrics greatly sought after throug out the 
East. To prevent this dangerous competition the Bucharians did not 
bring their raw silk to the markets frequented by the Romans. They 
would only sel! manu'actured silks and stuffs—a mixture of silk and 
cotton—which the Romans were obliged to unravel to get the silk, of 
which they made new stuffs, but the price was too high to make them 
an object of commerce. 

It appears that Pan-Tchao, although coqueror, was not able to over- 
come this obstacle to the accomplishment of his wishes. However, a 
little later, during the reign of Hoang-To about 150 of our era, direct 
communications were established between the Black Sea and China. 
An ambassador was sent by Antoninus to China, and the Roman com- 
merce became very flourishing. The western merchants received 
raw silk, and could give their stuffs at a modarate price. The com- 
munica'ion of course became great where luxury became a necessity. 
The Romans sent still other ambassadors to China, and at last some of 
the western merchants decided to take this great journey. 

Mr. Remusat thinks this commerce ceased upon the fall of the 
dynasty of Hans, about 220 of the Christian Era. At this time very 
active intercourse existed between China, Persia and Armenia. 
About the year 320, when the king of Persia, Ardeshir, disputed the 
possession of Armenia with Chosroes I., we see the emperor of 
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China offering his mediation to these two powers. Towards the year 
259, Tiridale was placed on the throne of Armenia by the Romans. 
Similar events prove incontestibly that there was uninterrupted inter- 
course between China and the West. Chinese historians mention a 
new Roman embassy sent to the Emperor Won-Ti, of the dynasty of 
Tsin. In the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, China was in constant 
relation with Persia and the Caspian countries. At that time the 
Persians sought to monopolize the silk trade, as well as the Buchari- 
ans. They did not allow the European merchants to purchase except 
at one single market. Possessing provinces on the shores of the Cas- 
pian, they were enabled to intercept the commerce of the Black Sea 
with Serica. They refused to allow the Bucharians to cross their 
territory to carry on their commerce with the Black Sea. 

We must not suppese that it was only by way of Persia that 
silk was received. The Romans had kept possession of the Caucas- 
ian regions, and it was impossible to prevent their communication 
with Serica. The policy of Prince Sullinidas augmented greatly the 
priee of silk in the western markets. This state of things was rui- 
nous to Constantinople, for the whole of Europe depended upon her 
extensive manufactures for the precious stuffs made {rom silk. The 
Emperor Justinian wied in vain to import silk by the way of the Red 
Sea. 

About 530, two Christian monks from Persia, who perhaps were 
sent for that purpose, in visiting the churches of the East, penetrated 
inte China. They observed attentively everything relative to the pro- 
duction and fabrication of this precious material, and brought cocoons 
concealed in a hollow cane to Constantinople. Europe was at once 
freed from the onerous duties she had so long pail to the East. The 
disorders which agitated Persia at the commencement of the seventh 
century, and the conquest of the country of the Arabs, (632,) gave 
the Bucharians an oppartunity of re-establishing the communication 
with the Black Sea, intercepted by the Sassanides, and the Romans 
hastened to renew their ancient treaties with the Celestial Empire. 

We see, from the year A. D. 63, Roman ambassadors sent to Tsai- 
Tsoang, to whom they carried presents of erystal of every color and 
emeraids. Commercial transactions were made with facility at that 
time. for China ruled quite to the Caspian. The Chinese annals speak 
of Persia as a province of the middle empire. At the commencement 
of the eighth century several of the Persian provinces still acknowl- 
edged the sovereignty of China. The Chinese Empire extended to 
the shores of the Caspian at the close of the eighth century, and the 
commerce of the Black Sea must have been greatly benefitted by this 
neighborhoed. It is time to retrace our sti ps, and take up the com- 
merce of the Romans in the Black Sea at the point where we left it 
to consider especially its relations with China. 

The Romans had not been able to possess themselves of all the 
shores of the Black Sea; they had the country lying between the 
Danube and Byzantium, and the Asiatic coast beyond Dioscurias. 
The Crimea had remained independent, although acknowledging the 

oman supremacy, and near a warlike population on the north of the 
Black Sea, who were ever ready to make wer on their empire. The 
Dacians had even imposed an annual tribute upon Diocletian, Tra- 
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jan wished to avenge this insult. He crossed the Danube, conquered 
Decabale, king of the Dacians, an took possession of all the country 
between ree dere and Taurida. Trajan had hardly teminated this 
glorious campaign, when an Indian ambassador eame to felicitate him 
on the success of his arms, which proves that easy and important in- 
tercourse existed between the empire and India. Trajan marched 
against the Parthie, who refused to acknowledge the supremacy to the 
Romans in Armenia. Chosroes was vanquished. Many of the Oriental 
kings solicited alliance with Trajan. His legions penetrated inte 
Arabia, and the parties were obliged to accept a king chosen by Tra- 
jan, their congeror. This prince, one of the wisest perlaps of all 
who have worn purple, had not consecrated his whole reign toa 
struggle with the people of Asia merely with the frivolous object of 
acquiring glory. 

He had in view the interests of Rome. He thought his expedi- 
tion in Asia would establish firmly the frontiers of the empire. He 
wished to develop commerce so necessary to the prosperily of his peo- 
ple. Conquest alone could not iead to the desired result. Trajan 
conceived the project of rendering the Black Sea more Noman even 
than it had been Greek, and established colonies taken from the heart 
of Italy on the shore cf the Dneister, the Dnieper, and the Bog.— 
After the death of this emperor in a. vp. 117, the barbarians sue. 
ceeded in producing agitation in the extremities of the empire, and his 
successor, Allius Adrian, comprehending fully that Rome, however 
powerful she might be, could not hold the world in her hand ; also, 
that the sovereignty of the people lost its force and its prestige in 
proportion as it removed beyond the centre of action, conceived the 

roject of reducing the empire to the limits it had before the time of 
Trajan. He replaced, as soon as possible, Chosroes on the throne of 
Persia, and restored the territory beyond the Euphrates, which Trajan 
had conquered from him, He would also have yielded to him the Ro. 
man colonies established on the north of the Euxine by his predeces- 
sors, if he had not been urgently dissuaded from his purpose. Al- 
realy the commerce of the Black Sea was on the decline, the Greek 
cities were depopulated, and Dioscurias had lost much of its imper- 
tance. It could not be expected that Adrian would make an effort 
to re-establish relations wit! the Oriental countries. This commeree 
only procuced articles of Juxury for the empire, and this consideration 
doubtless nade it appear rather dangerous than useful to a prince whe 
affected te desire the return of the Romans to their primitive simpli- 
city, and who went bareheaded in winter, and lived on pork and 
cheese, and took pleasure in drinking water impregnated with 
vinegar. 

Adrian, however, kept the Caucasian regions, which served asa 
barrier to the empire against the invasions of the Sythae and the bar- 
barous people established to the north of Clochida. Armenian ac- 
knowledged the Roman dominion, and this protected the communica- 
tion between the Black and Caspian Seas. How, then shall we ex- 

lain the rapid decline of the commerce of the Black Sea? We 
shall easily find the explanation if we castan eye upon the desert 
which spread out between the Euphrates and the Oronto. There 
rose Palmyra. At the time we speak of she had risen to such a standing 
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in wealth and consequence, that she was soon able to hold in check 
the forces of Sassanides and crown one of her own princes, but late- 
ly lost in obscurity, with the title of August, and robed him in the 
purple of the Ceezars. Palmyra owed its existence to one of those 
limpid streams which create an oasis in the midst of the burning sands 
of the desert. She owed her greatness to commerce, which by de- 
grees had populated and enriched her. Being situated on the route of 
the caravans which went from upper Asia to the ports of Syria, of 
Pheenicia, und those upon the borders of the Nile. she became finally 
the metropolis of an immense commerce, and attracted into her cara- 
vansaries the precious merchandize, which the European vessels for 
more than a century had come to seek in the ports of Colchidia, An- 
toninus, the successor of Mlius Adrian. (138,) probably sought to 
restore to the commerce of the Blaek Sea the importance it had lost. 
We have already said that he sent ambassadors to China. This step 
could only be explained by his having @ commercial object in view. 
lt is also probable that his ministers were charged to visit at the same 
‘ime, Bactriana, Penjab, and the intermediate countries, for history 
shows us that he recs ived himself Hireanian, Bact rian and Indian ame 
bassadors. Under Marcus Aurelius, (a. v. 161-180,) the Romans 
appointed a little king of Iberia, senator and consul. This country 
was watered by the river Syrus, whose importance in a commercial 
point of view, we have already mentioned. In a, vp, 223, the Roman 
power in the East was shaken by Sassanides, who endeavored to res- 
tore to Persia her ancient limits. 

Odenat, king of Palmyra, arrested their invasions, s. p. 256. Ze- 
nobia, his widow, who styled herself the Queen of the East, had the 
presumption to imagine she’ could establish an empire, which should 
have the Mediterranean for frontier on the west, and Egypt on the 
south-east. The valley of ths Nile did for a moment ecknowledge her 
sovereigniy. It was a project worthy of the queen of a ci y emmi- 
ently commercial, 

Zenobia had for allies Persia, Armenia, and Arabia ; but Rome 
fter having so many emperors without talent or energy, had just 
aised Demetrius Aurelian tothe throne, (a. vp. 170.) Zenobia, after 
xing two great battles, was besieged in her capital. Palmyra fell 
into the hands of the Romans, and her commerce declined; but that of 
the Black Sea gained less by this event than one would have suppos- 
ed, for the Persians who soon acquired great preponderance in the 
East, constantly sought to divert it for their own profit. This was 
easily done, as they were masters of the province of Upper Asia as 
far as the frontiers of India, and of the countries sifuated on the south 
nd south-west of the Caspian. But the victories of Aurelian must 
have restored a degree of activity to the commerce of the Fast by the 
Black Sea, for we see, according to Vapiscus, that he received am- 
bassadors from the Iberians, the Albanians, the Armenians, the Indians 
and the Seres. A purely political motive might have influenced 
the three first mentioned people to send ambassadors to the emperor, 
but the Indians and the Seres could have had no other motive thana 
regard for their commercial interests. The victories which Maximi- 

lian gained over the Persians, strengthened the friendly relations of 
the empire with the Indian princes, and two kings of this country, 
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who were called Genobon and Esaleck, it is said, put themselves un- 
der the protection of Diocletian. From this we may conclude they 
were distrustful of the ambition of the Persian monarchs. A new 
phase was about to open for the Black Sea. 

Constantine rendered himself odious to the Romans by the ferocity 
of his character, by pillaging the temples, and persecuting polytheism, 
to which the Romans were still much attached. The people insulted 
him when he appeared in public and heaped reproaches of every sort 
upon him. Disgusted with his unpopularity he turned his back for 
ever on the city of the Caesars, and determined to give a new capital to 
the empire. He thought at first to rebuild Troy, of poetic memory, 
and had traced the circuit of the city near the tomb of Ajax, when, 
enlightened, it is said, by a celestial vision, he suddenly abandoned his 
first project. and coming to antique Byzantium, gave it the extent and 
the magnificence of a new Rome. The celestial vision which had de- 
cided the choice of Constantine, was a happy political inspiration, 
Byzantium, in addition to its admirable position for commerce, was 
on one of the great routes followed by the barbarians when they 
sought to penetrate into Asia Minor and into Greece. By transferri 
the seat of the empire to this city, an impenetrable barrier was cola 
againstthem. Byzantium, from being on the frontiers as it was for- 
merly, had become entirely central, for the Roman possessions ex- 
tended on the east and south as fur as the Euphrates, the Caspian, the 
Red Sea and Ethiopia. 

Constantine soon attracted an immense population to this city. The 
Egyptian fleet, destined to supply Rome, changed its destination, and 
was placed at the service of Constantinople. The news of this great 
change in the empire resounded all over the eastern world. Constan- 
tine received Ambassadors from India loaded with presents. Twenty- 
four years after his death, Julian enriched Constantinople with a mag- 
nificent harbor, and Roman vessels plowed the Block Sea in every 
direction to furnish the markets of the capital wilh delicious fruits, 
and timber for building was brought from the northern part of Asia 
Minor ; fish from the Sea of Azof ; wheat from the Crimea. The 
commerce of the East would not be neglected. The luxury of the 
Byzantines surpassed in refinement that of imperial Rome. They 
must have stufls wrought in gold and silver, rich carpets, tissues of 
silk, diamonds, pearls, and perfumery. Egypt! furnished a part of 
these necessary objeets—the others came by the way of the Euphrates 
and the Black Sea, either directly or after having passed through the 
hands of the Persians, who made their western rivals pay at a dear 
rate. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century silk, which was by 
this time naturslized in the West, was produged in abundance ; how- 
ever, they still continued bringing it from Serica in considerable quan 
tities. In the time of Justinian, Constantinople received cotton from 
the East; for after the destruction of Carthage cotton ceased to be 
cultivated in the West. In the early part of the seventh century the 
Persians conquered Egypt, (a. ».616.) In a. pv. 632, they were 
dispossessed by the Arabs. The loss of this province was a disastrous 
event for Constantinople, which she nourished with her grains and 
enriched with hercommerce. But the Arabs in the same year over- 
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turned the empire of the Sassanides, This was in some measure a 
compensation to Bysantium, for the obstacles which the kings of Per- 
sia placed inthe way of the intercourse of the East with the Black 
Sea disappeared at once, and the merchandise of India and the Per- 
sian Gulf ceasing to flow towards Alexandria, was forced into the route 
of the Caspian and the Pont Euxine. Commerce is, in effect, like a 
great river, which may be turned from its course, but can never be 
arrested. 


The destiny of Constantinople was indissolubly connected with her 

session of the Black Sea, which opened to her such vast resources, 
or the coutries on the east and south of the Euxine were inhabited 
by a christian population, whose intimate intercourse with the Greek 

pire increased in proportion as Islamism —_ ground. Beside, 
all the countries situated between the Euphrates, the Caspian Sea, 
and the frontiers of India, were filled with Jews. In tbe fourth 
century, Sapor III, destroyed 20,000 houses at Van, all inhabited by 
Jews. When Benjamin of Tudele traveled over the East, he found 
50,000 of his nation at Hamadan, and he speaks of many thousands 
who dwelt in the different cities on the route leading from Armenia to 
Samarceand, where were as many as at Hamadan. The Israelitish 
traveler takes care to mention that by far the greatest part of the 
Jews were very opulent. It is probable that in the middle ages the 
principal commerce of the Indies, of Chins, of Bactriana, and of Per- 
sia, was in the hands of the Israelites. This is another proof of the 
great importance of the trade betweun the extreme st and the 
Black Sea, for the skilful and obstinate Jew, who gave his allegiance 
to every government, submitted to every necessity, passed through all 
the obstacles without letting the scepter of commerce. which he has 
held for twenty-four or twenty-five centuries, fall from his hands. 


Arabs, led on by the ardor of proselytism, advanced as conquerors 

as far as India oe | into Bucharia. They soon understood the advan- 

tages to be derived from the position they had gained, and made them- 
ves the factors of the commerce between the East and the West. 

From Bucharia, the great depot of the merchandise brought from 
India and China, they spread towards the Caspian; from there they 
advanced on one side as War as the Black Sea, and on the other to the 
Baltic, following the course of the Volga. From the Caspian quite to 
the Baltic, there is found an enormous yen Arabian money of 
the time of Abassides, and in the ruins of Boulghar, not far from 
Kazan, on the Volgo, there are found Arabian inscriptions graven on 
stones forming tumuli. 

The Mussulmen of Bucharia, crossing Eastern Russia, went onas far 
as the frozen ocean. Many inscriptions of the Arabs and objects of 
art are found in Siberia, such as mirrors of Bronze, earthen lamps, 
figures of animals, either real or fantastic. Thus we see that in the 
middle ages the rich productions of Upper Asia came to Europe by 
the northern seas, by Spain, and soon after by Venice and Genoa, 
whose ships went to seek them to the extremity of the Black Sea, 
to the shores of Syria, and even to Egypt, where the Arabs had at- 
tracted them. This flourishing commerce restored the life to Con- 
stantinople, which at one time seemed to have left her forever. In 
867 and 1056 the eastern emperors recovered numerous provinces 
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which they had lost, namely, Bulgaria, Servia, the Island of Oyprus, 
Silicia, the Island of Crete, Aleppo and its territory, and Sicily. In 
1063, the invasion of the Seldjoucides convulsed anew the Byzantine 
Empire, which from that date Jost all her Asiatic provinces trom the 
Caucasus to the Mediterranean. 

The Seldjoucides made themselves masters of Asia as far as the 
Oxus, Samarkand and Bucharia, which they took from the Arabs, 
But their princes favored science and the arts, and commerce was not 
interruptéd. Toward the close of the tweliih century, when Benja- 
min Tudele made his celebrated journey, Constantinople was the 
great commercial city cf the world. Bagdad alone could in any de- 

ee be compared to her, He says: “Constantinople is a place fre- 

wented by all sorts of merchants, as weil from the provinces of Baby- 
_ of Messopotamia, of Media, of Persia, as from the kingdoms of 
Egypt, of Canaan, of Russia, of Hungary, of Psienki, of Burie, of 
Lombardy, and of Spain. This city is open to all the world without 
distinction of religion or of courtry. There is no city on the earth to 
be compared in the least to her except Bagdad, the most powerful 
city of the Ishmaelites. The Greeks who dwell in Constantinople 
are of a wondertul magnificence ; their clothes are made of rich stuffs 
wrought in gold and silver, they wear a profusion of precious stones, 
The Aen are numerous, of whom many are workers in dresses of 
silk, and others are merchants, for, although the Greeks hold them in 
aversion and illtreat them, it does not prevent many of them from 
becoming rich and respectable.”’ 

In the tenth century the Empire of the East declined rapidly. Ve- 
nice, which for a long time had nominally formed a part of it, declar- 
ed herself independent, and her powerful marine ruled in the Me- 
diterranean at the moment of the outbreak of the great religious move. 
ment, in which Christian Europe rushed upon Mussulman Asia. 
The Venetians, whose commercial interesis had given rise to an in 
tercourse with the Infidels, did not sympathize with the general en- 
thusiasm for adventurous é¢ xpeditions. A commercial people are al- 
ways philosophic. The republic could not without compromising her 
own existence, keep entirely aloof. She foliowed the movement, and 
in some respects put herself at the head. She transported the armies 
of the Crusaders, received their gold in exchange, and when the pay- 
ment was too long delayed, she received as an indemnification some 
one of the eommmercial cities which the Christians had taken from 
the enemy. While kings, princes, seignors, down to the most insig- 
nificant of their class belonging to Christianity, united themselves im 
a spirit of devotion to obtain possession of an apochryphal tomb, Ve- 
nice enriched herself with their spoils. Her ambition soon demand- 
ed a wider horizon. She contrived the project of becoming mistress 
of the commerce of the Black Sea. The Crusaders on more than one 
occasion had reason to complain of the pertidy of the Byzantine em- 

rors, The Greeks were schismatic. The Roman Catholics armed 
fr the defense of the faith, Had not they the right to attack Con- 
stantinople ? It was this that Henry Dandolo undertook to make @ 
Gorman and French army of Crusaders understand, who in 1202 
came to Venice to procure vessels to transport them to the scene of 
war. The Pope had indeed forbidden an attack uaon the Greek em- 
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ire, but it wes perfectly understood that a Latin empire, which would 
immediately replace Constantinople, under the supremacy of the Pope, 
wonld be recognized by the court of Rome. The Crusaders accord- 
ingly took possessions of Byzantium the 12th of April, 1204. Bald- 
win, count of Flanders, was proclaimed emperor. The sovereign 
Pontiff, as the Doge had auticipated, received the news with the 
liveliest satisfaction, He even promised Baldwin to use all his influ- 
ence to consolidate the new empire. But the successor to St. Peter 
owed it to himself to punish the conquerors for their disobédience, and 
he enjoined upon them penances for the disorders of which they had 
been guilty, It was to the Venetians that they owed the idea, and the 
success of the enterprise. 

Dandolo might with justice have claimed the imperial purple for 
himself ; but he was too profound a politician to desire it. ie telt 
that the new empire had no chance of permanent existence, end he 
wisely judged advatageous for his country to take the second place, in 
which the Venitians could enrich without compromising herself, He 
contented himself with the title of Prince of Rocemilic, and reserved 
for Venice the quarter in Constantinople, La Morce, the centre of the 
production of silk in the West, a great number of fertile islands, 
which stretch along in the Mediterranean from the Adriatic Gulf to 
the Bosphorus. He bought also from the Marquis Montferrat the 
important island of Candia, which this nobleman had obtained in the 
division of the empire of the East. Thus Venice at a moment be- 
came mistress of the Mediterranean and of the Black Sea, where her 
vessels had already carried on an active competition with the Genoese, 
She was now thie absolute mistress, and the care of providing for the 
necessities and the demands of luxury of the populous capital of the 
empire, was the exclusive privilege of her galleys. 

Other events of great interest to the commerce of the Black Sea 
were on the eve of accomplishment in the Taurida, which had been 
cecupied since the close of the ninth century by the Turks Petchine- 
gres, who had been joined by the Comans, or Kiptchak, called also 
Pontoutges, a people of the same origin. It was Gengis Khan who 
advanced towards the West with his hordes of Tartars and Monguls 
—his lieutenants penetrated into Taurids. Bauto Khanu, his grand- 
son joined it to the Empire of Kiptchak, and fixed his residence in 
Bevkopot, not far from Caffa. All Asia, from the Black Sea and the 
Fuphrates to India, obeyed the princes of the family of Gengis Khan, 
and soon after the great Koubtai Khan ascended the throne of China, 
and elevated the country to a degree of prosperity and power hitherto 
unheard of. These Gengis Khanides princes were not barbarians as 
is often thought; they protected the arts and sciences, and Koub- 
tai Kan did not spare any expense to bring around him the learn- 
ed men of Inia, of Persia, and even of Christian Europe. The Vene- 
tins soon appreciated the importance of establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the Mogul princes, whose dominions extended to the ex- 
treme limits of Asia. By means of the Tartars the East could dis- 
charge her rishes into the Black Sea. They soon trught the sovereigns 
of the Crimea to understand the the advantages they would them- 
selves gain by this commerce, and soon the productions of the East 
arrived in great abundance. Samarkand, which had caused Ballh to 
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be forgotten, and which was destined soon ee to Bucharia, 
— rg : i the Volga, passed ‘th Don, 
rted by the ian, reasce e into the 

and after a short distance of land carriage, descended to Tanai, at the 
mouth of this river on the Sea of Azoff, where the Venetians had es- 
tablished their vast magazines. The Volga and the Don, near Tcher- 
kask suddenly approach each other, and are only separated by a dis 

tance of forty Italian miles, actually reduced to five miles by two of 
their tributary streams. A canal made at this point would connect 
the Black with the Caspian Sea. 

The Mongols undertook this great work at the instigation of the 
Venetians, but they had not time to finish it. While the Venetians 
were making every effort to establish permanently their commerce in 
the Black Sea, the Greek sovereigns of Nicene and of Trebizond 
were exerting themselves to take Constantinople from the Latins. 
The Venitian fleets paralysed these efforts for a leng time. 
even destroyed the vessels equipped at great expense by John Valace, 
and beat the Genoese, whose interests led them to desire the ruin of 
the Latins as much as those of Venice did to defend them. In 1261, 
Michael Paleologue V., Emperor of Nice, succeeded, with the aid of 
the Genoese, in entering Byzantium, for these bold merchants did not 
hesitate, in the furtherance of their commercial interests, to brave the 
thunders of the Church, by restoring Constantinople to the schismatic 
Greeks. They obtained trom Michael Paleologue all the privileges 
which the Venetians had enjoyed for more than half a century—they 
had the faubourg of Pera, the right of fishing, and the mene of 
customs. The influence of the Venitians was such, however, that 
Michael Paleologue could not refuse them permission to reside at 
Constantinople. Their interests were respected, and they obtained 
the right to establish a bailli at Byzantium, charged with the duty of 
protecting the subjects of the oe ic. The Genoese would have been 

lad to prevent the Venitian galleys from entering the Black Sea, but 
this was not to be thought of. ey failed also in their design of 
imposing a heavy duty of entry and sortie on the vessels and on the 
merchandise under Veneitan colors. Nevertheless, Venice saw with 
anger the superiority that the fall of the Latin empire had assured to 
the Genoese. She sent twenty-five galleys into the Black Sea, which 
took possession of Caffa, a pillaged the Genoese esaablishments 
even to the faubourg of Pera. A deadly war was lighted between the 
two cities. The Genoese triumphed before the island of Curzola, on 
the coasts of Dalmatia, (1296,) and acquired so great an influence in 
Constantinople, that they held, as it were, the lives of the inhabitants 
in their hands, whom they could starve at will, as they had acquired 
the sole right of provisioning the city. 

The freedom of the Black Sea was at that time loudly claimed. The 
galleys of Pisa frequented it, and a short time after the re-establish- 
ment of ihe Greek Empire, the Sultan of Cairo asked permission of 
Michael Paleologue to send Egyptian vessels, or those under Egyp- 
tian colors, to byy slaves on the coast of Circassia, for the recruitment 
of the Mamalukes; but the Genoese masters of Pera, which they forti- 
fied at their own expense, obli all the vessels which presented 
themselves at this passage of the Bosphorus to pay a cotribution, 
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which produced annually some millions of francs. The Venetian gal- 
leys alone were exempt from this tax. The Genoese were establish- 
od since 1270 at Caffa, on the site of the ancient Cafum. They had 
been led there by some chief of ability whese name being written 
Auria, leads us to suppose that he belo to that illustrious family 
of Doria, which has acted so distinguished a part in the history of 
Genoa and Italy. They obtained permission of the Khan of the Tar- 
tars to construct warehouses on this important point. Instead of 
counting houses ap | built a fortress, which. soon became a populous 
city and depot for all the commerce of the Black Sea, gaining contin- 
 & upon the territory of the Khan. They erected the redoubtable 
citadel! of Soldaja, near to Sondak, and other forts near Sebastopol Ba- 
laklava, Panticopec, and in the island of Taman, on the other side of 
the island of Caffa. They were established on other points, and 
in particular at Cymbanon, the ancient port of the Symboles, so 
celebrated in antiquity as a place of refuge for the pirates Achiens, 
Tigues, and Hersiochens. These establishments were sv important that 
the Genoese, independant of the administration they had organized 
at Caffa, had instituted at Genoa a minister of these colonies, which 
bore the name of Khazains. A severe winter, together with a great 
famine, obliged the Venetians to abandon Cafla after the coup de main 
of 1293. 

The city had soon repaired all its losses, and the Tare, the great 
counting house of the Venetians, lost all its importance, however the 
commerce of Venice in the Black Sea continued to prosper. 


Trebizond offered an advantageous market for the various produc- 
tions of her industry, and her vessels also found there the merchan- 
dise of India, of Persia, of Armenia, and of the oriental provinces of 
Asia Minor. The pearls of the queen sea, the perfumes of Arabia, 
articles of every kind brought by the caravans to Bagdad, came also by 
the Euphrates, for Trebizond had become the centre ot a considerable 
commerce, since it was made the capital of one of the little Greek 
empires, formed in Asia Minor after the occupation of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders. 


But the navigation of the Black Sea had become fraught with dan- 
gers that did not exist at an early period. The Turks who had for 
two centuries inhabited some part of its shores, became navigators. 
They attacked with their weak vessels the Genoese and Venetians. 
and pillaged them unmercifully. The two republics were obliged to 
support a considerable number of ships of war, to escort and protect 
their merchant vessels. Indeed the Venetians withdrew their ordi- 
ary merchant vessels, and replaced them by strong armed ships.— 
This oceasioned great expenses, and diminished the profits of com- 
mercial relations, and partially paralysed the activity of the merchants 
who no longer dared to go to many = of the coast. The large 
vessels could not enter into many of the ports. The Sea of Azoff 
could not be navigated except by light vessels. This prevented 
the entrance of large Venetian ships, and consequently the impor- 
tance of Tanais as a commercial port declined. The enetians sent 
out two fleets every year, one composed of light craft, which coasted 
along the northern shores of the Black Sea, where the Turkish pi 
rates were less to be feared, and went to Tanais, (now Azoff ;) te 
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other composed of ‘arge, strong, armed ships, followed the Asiatic 
coast to Trebizond, whose port is accessible to large vessels. In spite 
of all these precautions, their vessels, even the armed galleys, were 
often captured by the corsairs, 

Notwithstanding such numerous obstacles, the Genoese and Vene- 
tians continued to carry on an active commerce in the Black Seas, 
This last-mentioned power conceived a new project worthy of the 
genius that hed conceived and realized the establishment of a Latin 
empire at Constantinople. Venice had been forced to share the 
commerce of the Black Sea with Genoa, her eternal rival, but she 
did not give up the hope of recovering the exclusive monopoly of this 
commerce, to which she wished to add that of Sweden, of Arabia, and 
Africa by Egypt. She ruled still in the Mediterranean, where she 
had preserved the precious fragments which Dandola had detached 
from the Byzantine empire for her. The island of Candia belonged 
to her, and from there in a hundred hours her fleets could reach Al- 
exandria. Placed so near Egypt. Venice began to dream of posses- 
sing the country, for which she would have rapidly created a pros- 
perous commerce. But how was she to sioddenigli the double object 
she had in view ? Could she a secon! time overthrow the Greek 
empire ? Could she exterminate the Mamalukes who reigned in the 
valley of the Nile ? No; this could not be done. But a half century 
had scarcely passed since the crusade of St. Louis against Tunis, and 
fanataciem was not yet extinct in Europe. Venice undertook to re- 
suscitate the religious zeal of the Christians, and level them against 
the infidels and heretics for the profit of her commerce. One of the 
most distinguished patricians, Marino Sanudo, a man of superior abil- 
ity and of great experience, who made five journeys into the East to 
study the condition of the Mussulman population, was chosen to ex- 
plain to Christendom this new object of crusade. 

It was in 1321 Sanudo urged a crowd of reasons to prove that the 
efforts of the Christians should be principally directed towards Egypt, 
and Venice placed all her galleys at the disposition of the crusaders. 
Sanudo then directed attention to all the advantages which Europe 
would derive from the commerce of Christian Egypt. He proposed 
to open a canal between the Nile ond the Red Sea. He wrote at the 
same time to different sovereigns in Europe, sought to awaken their 
hatred against the schismatic Greeks, and proposed to reunite the 
ehurch of Constantinople with that of Rome. But the time of ernu- 
sades was past, and the Christian princes remained deaf to the call of 
Venice. 

Having failed in their attempt, and seeng the continued progress 
the Turks were making in Asia’'Minor, the Venetians resolved to re- 
new, at any price, their former relations with Egypt. The Mama- 
lukes were furious against them for wishing .to unchain the fanata- 
cism of the Europeans against them, but the rich presents of the re- 
public insured a favorable reception for their ambussadors. Besides, 
the ambition of the Turks began to be a source of serious anxiety to 
the Egyptians; they needed money to resist this dangerous enemy 
whe advanced on the coast of Syria. The Venetians offered to render 
the commerce of Egypt prosperous, and the two powers concluded 
a treaty in 1247, which, apartfrom the duties paid to the Sultan, as- 
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sured to Venice the monopoly of the commerce of India and Africa. 
The Genoese, always haughty and proud, had displeased John VI., 
Cantacuzene. This prince had an intelligent mind, and saw that the 
empire had incessantly declined since the Venetians and Genoese had 
beoome masters of the commerce of the Black Sea. 

Constantinople, that had been so brilliant while enriched by the 
commerce of the Euxine, rather vegetated than lived since she had 
yielded the monopoly to strangers, and this capital, whose luxury ex- 
cited so greatly the admiration cf Benjamin Tudele searcely 250 years 
before, was fallen low, and the imperial treasury was poor when 
John Centacuzene was crowned. Siberia supplied her with iron, as 
she had done the Roman merchants twelve or thirteen centuries be- 
fore, which shows the obstinacy with which a nation will maintain, in 
spite of wars, of invasions and revelutions, commercial relations 
from which they had derived so much prosperity. 

The Venetians bought in the northern ports of the Black Sea, an 
enormous quantity of wool, hemp and flax, which they needed to fur- 
nish their numerous manwactories, from which they carried cloths of 
all sorts toall the ports of the Mediterranean; also for the fabrication of 
their fine linens which were so much sought after ; and their sail- 
cloths and cordage, of which they made themselves such a prodigeous 
eonsumpsion, with their three or four thousand ships dispersed over 
allthe seas of Europe. The southern ports of the Black Sea furnish- 
ed to commerce rich carpets and beautiful stuffs of Persia, with skins 
of the Angora goat, and the camel with hair from which they made 
formerly at Venice the camlets formerly so much esteemed ; wax, 
medicinal plants, and dye-stuffs ; raw-silk, but in smaller quantities 
than from the opposite coast; honey, precious metals, pearls, diamonds, 
per’umes, and timber for building. 

The imports of the Venetians and Geneoese into the Black Sea 
were much less considerable than the exports. They consisted in 
linen stuffs, of cotton and woolen, arms, skins dyed purple or scarlet, 
gilded leathers, cloths of gold and silver, thread ef gold and silver, 
velyets, opiates, satins, glass, iron utensils, jewelry, and pieces in 
money to be worn as ornaments by the Tartar and Casaque women. 
When the Tartars took their counting fairs at Tanais from the Vene- 
tians, the Greek empire was in the last phase of its expiring agony. 

[vo we continven.] 
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Review for the Western Journal. 


GAYARRE’S SPANISH DOMINATION OVER LOUISIANA. 
CORRUPTION OF GENERAL JAMES WILKINSON. Rep- 
FIELD. New York. 1854. By Mann Butler, Esq., of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Twenty years ago, when publishing the History of Kentucky, I 
contended earnestly for the fidelity of General James Wilkinson to 
his duties as an American patriot, anda citizen of the United 
States. I did this in opposition to a powerful party in Kentucky, 
which had been the scene of this gentleman’s earliest movements 
in the western country; as well as to many able and well informed 
men, in other parts of the United States. Nor was this opinion 
peculiar to the author; two military courts, one of inquiry, and the 
other a court martial, on the conduct of Gen. James Wilkinson, 

uitted him of all the allegations made against him on the part 
of the United States government, and these sentences were ap- 
proved by two Presidents of the United States. Nor did the author 
content himself with this authority potent as it was; but he made 
it his duty to sift the voluminous mass of testimony collected on 
this subject, and running through so many years. The result of 
this laborious investigation was that ‘‘this officer had been wronged 
by the suspicions and denunciations which had been so long and 
bitterly indulged against his honesty.”* At the same time, the 
suggestion was expressed that ‘‘future memoirs of Spanish states- 
men, and access to the archives of their secret and jealous coun- 
try, may one day develope the mystery of the first steps of Srenish 
intrigue in Kentucky.” 

But the expectation was hardly indulged that this conjecture of 
an obscure author in the interior of Kentucky would so sooa be 
verified in the most indubitable manner, and with decided effect. 
By a resclution of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, in 
pursuance of a most liberai and honorable policy, ‘‘M. de Gayan- 
ges, a gentleman distinguished for his learning and literary works, 
and also under the direction of his Excellency, Romulus Saunders, 
who was then the United States Minister Plenipotentiary at Mad- 
rid,’”’ the colonial dispatches which passed between the home gov- 
ernment and its officers in Louisiana, were permitted by the Span- 
ish government to be copied, and the copies'‘*sre deposited in the 
office of the Secretary of State, at Baton Rouge.” To this noble 
policy of the State of Louisiana, which has likewise been pursued 





* History of Kentucky, 2d Edit., 161. 
t Gayarre, 211. 
t Idem, p. 210. 
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by the State of New York, at tae Hague, the ancient central seat 
of Netherland’s power and colonization, and to M. Gayarre’s most 
interesting work, we owe the full drawn discovery from these docu- 
ments of Wilkinson’s ¢raiforous negociations with the Spanish 
authorities at New Orleans, and the Spanish minister to the United 
States, Don Gardoqui. From these dispatches it appears that 
Wilkinson, on his first visit from “entucky to New Orleans, in 
1787, addressed a memorial to the Spanish governor, Don Miro, 
expatiating upon the political interests of the western country and 
the Spanish province on the Mississippi, the right of the people of 
the upper country to its navigation, and the advantage which both 
parties might reap from commercial intercourse. his was the 
character of the memorial as read before a Kentucky convention : 
An account of this memorial was communicated by Col. Thomas 
Marshal, of Kentucky, to Gen. Washington, in February, 1779, 
communicated to the present writer by Mr. Sparks.* But it ap- 
pears that the memorial communicated to the Spanish government 
must have had much more significant passages than the one read 
before the Kentucky convention. Miro, in a dispatch of 1788 to 
the Spanish Secretary of State, says, among other matters, that 
“the delivering up of Kentucky into his Majesty’s hands, 
(meaning these of the king of Spain,) which is the main object 
to which Wilkinson has promised to devote himself, would for- 
ever constitute this province (Louisiana,) a rampart for the pro- 
tection of New Spain.”+ This idea, that passages contained in 
the memorial addressed to Gov. Miro, were suppressed in that read 
to the Kentucky convention, independent of its own probability, is 
confirmed by the remark of Miro in another of his dispatches to 
the home government, relating that Wilkinson in reading his me- 
morial to the Kentucky convention, “has so completely bound him- 
self that, should he not be able to obtain the separation of Ken- 
tueky from the United States, it has become impussible for him to 
live in it, unless he has suppressed, which is possible, certain 
passages which might injure him’’t 

The treasonable disaffection of Wilkinson to his own country 
and corrupt subserviency to Spain appears more conclusively from 
another passage of one of Wilkinson‘s letter to the Spanish officers, 
quoted by them in an official communication of April 11th, 1788, 
as follows, ‘*I pray you to content yourselves (Gov. Miro and the 
Intendant of New Orleans, Navarro,) with this assurance: ad/ my 
predictions are verifying themselves, and nota measure taken 
on both sides of the mountains which does not conspire to fa- 
vor ours.**|| 








* History of Kentucky, App., 2d edit., 519. 
t Gayarre, 199. 
t Idem, 254. 


|| Idem, 206, 
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In concert with Wilkinson, to show the people of Kentucky the 
advantages of a trade with New Orleans, the agents of Wilkinson, 
Daniel Clark, Sen., of New Orleans, and Major Dunn, of Ken- 
tucky, were permitted to take a cargo of eatables and dry goods, 
destined for the Kentucky market, to the amount of $18,246.75, 
including the proceeds of a cargo of Kentucky tobacco, sent by 
Wilkinson under Major Dunn, to the amount of $7,000. “I have 
written,‘* says the Governor, ‘‘to Wilkinson not to sell the zoods 
at a higher price than they cost here, because it is highly import- 
ant that this first essay should inspire the inhabitants of Kentucky 
with the most flattering hopes.*** It needs little remark to show 
that if the goods had not been paid for by the Spanish government 
at New Orleans, it would net have presumed to fix the price at 
which they should be sold. 

To confirm Wilkinson‘s corrupt adherence to Spanish interests, 
I will select another paragraph. In a letter of his, addressed to 
Governor Miro, of 14th February, 178%, in speaking of the me- 
morial which Wilkinson had been entrusted by the Kentucky con- 
vention to draft for the consideration of the old Congress praying 
for admission into the Union and the navigation of the Mississip- 
pi, he says: **You will observe that the memorial to Congress was 
presented by me, and perhaps your first impression will be that of 
surprise at such a document having issued from the pen of a good 
Spaniard. Wut on farther reflection, you will discover that my 
policy is to justify in the eye of the world cur meditated separa- 
tion from the rest of the Union, and quiet the apprehensions of 
some friends in the Atlantic States.“*t 

Again Wilkinson writes to Miro: **I deem it useless to mention 
toa gentleman weil versed in political history that the great spring 
and prime mover in all negociations is money. Although not be- 
ing authorized by you to do so, yet 1 found it necessary to use 
this lever, in order to confirm some of our eminent citizens in their 
attachment to our cause, and to supply others with the means of 
operating vigor. For these purposes [ have advanced five thousand 
dollars out of my own funds, and half of this sum, applied oppor- 
tunely, would attract Marshal and Muter on our side ; but it is 
now impossible for me to disburse it.‘*¢ This is amusing indeed 
to those acquainted with Wilkinson who scarcely ever paid his own 
debts! He was always embarrassed by them; so much so that when 
he descended the Ohio, in 1808, to take possession of Louisiana, 
for the United States, he durst not land on the Kentucky shore ; 
but held a levee on the Indiana side of the river, opposite to Louis- 
ville, in high parade — that this man should wheedle the governor 
of Louisiana into the belief that he had advanced $5,000 for the 
® Idem, 220. 
t+ Idem, 246. 

t Idem, 240. 
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interests of the king of Spain, would be Jaughable, if it was not 
treacherous. ‘*Good Spaniard,‘ as Wilkiason termed himeelf, his 
knavery far exceeded his loyalty. Yet so overwhelming was the 
confidence of Miro in the fidelity of Wilkinson to Spanish interest, 
that he formally **recommends that the $5,000, which Wilkinson 
declared havimg spent for the benefit of Spain, be refunded to 
him, and that he be further intrusted with the $2,500, which he 
asked for to corrupt Marsha/ and Muler.”’* 

It may be necessary to apprize the young reader of western his- 
tory, that Spain had no more determined antagonists in Kentucky 
than Co]. Thos. Marshall, the friend and correspondent of Wash- 
ington, and the simple and straight forward Muter. They headed 
the country or American party in the Kentucky politics of 1788 
and 1790, in opposition to the court or Spanish party, as it was 
termed. The memory of these men has not a stain of dishonor left 
upon it as patriots and good citizens. Col. Marshal, the father 
of the great Chief Justice, was one who apprised Washingten of 
the movements of the Spanish party in Kentucky. Was he then 
likely to inform against those who are represented as his own as- 
sociates 7 

But Wilkinson was not contented with claims upon the Spanish 
government for advances made and funds to buy wp more Span- 
ish adherents; but he had his famous tobacco contract with Gov. 
Miro to deliver tobacco in the king’s stores at New Orleans at the 
moderate advance of nine and a half or ten dollars per-hundred, 
which cost $2 in Kentucky. This contract, Humphrey 
Marshall, the primitive and graphic historion of Kentucky, 
shrewdly conjectured to be only a cover for Wilkinson’s corruption, 
or in his own words, ‘‘it was a mere cover for a pension,” ‘the 
clandestine and dishonorable part concealed from all but coadju- 
tors.”*+ And here it is only fair to confess that this construction 
was opposed by the writer of this essay, on what he then thought, 
and with him two Presidents of the United States, and two military 
courts also thought, good grounds of disbelief. But which he now, 
under the full lights of evidence produced by M. Gayarre open/y 
and unreservedly abandons. 

Under this corrupt contract so artfully used by Wilkinson before 
the military courts and confirmed by the ready testimony of Span- 
ish officers corroberating the fidelity of an American servant of 
their common master, Miro informs the Spanish government, on 
the 11th of April, 1789, that ‘the had bought from the General 
for the account of the royal treasury, 285,000 pounds of tobacco, 
for which transaction he begged the approbation of his Majesty,” 
on the ground that it was important to keep the General content- 
ed.”t The final tesiimony agaist Wilkinson, is the following ex- 








* Idem, 256. 
t Marshall, I, 183. 
¢t Gayarre, 256. 
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tract from a letter of Miro’s to the government at home, dated 
22d of May, 1789, ‘*Nevertheless I am of opinion that said Bri- 
gadier General (meaning Wilkinson) ought to be refazned in the 
service of his ajesty with an annual pension of $2,000, which I 





have already pro in my confidential dispatch No. 46, because 
the inhabitants of Kentucky and at the other establishments on the 
Ohio, will not be able to undertake anything against this province 
without his communicating it to us, and without his making at 
the same time all possible efforts to dissuade them from any 
bad designs against us, as he has already done repeatedly.”* 

Miro concludes this letter with the recommendation that a pen- 
sion be granted to Sebastian, ‘‘because I think it proper to treat 
with this individual, who will be able to enlighten me on the con- 
duct of Wilkinson, and what we have to expect from the plans of 
the said brigadier general.” Well does M. Gayarre express his 
indignation at this bribery and treachery in the following stern and 
disdainful language. ‘Thus everything was done according to the 
most approved rules laid down in the code of corruption: ‘sefa 
thief to catch a thief, and a spy after another spy.’ Thus Wil- 
kinson was employed to watch the Kentuckians, and Sebastian to 
betray his confederate Wilkinson. Not a link wanting in the chain 
of infamy.” 

M. Gayarre does not seem to have known that the bribery by 
Spain of Sebastian, at the rate of $2,000 per annum, while a 
Judge of the Court of Appeals of Kentucky fad been established 
in 1806, 1807 by legislative proof; it is contained in the records 
of Kentucky. This evidence obtained from the archives of Spain 
only shows that this Spanish pension begun much earlier than was 
at first imagined ; it was not known in Kentucky until the session 
of 1806-7 of the Legislature of that State. 

Comment on this testimony would be wanton superfluity; it estab- 
lishes the corrupt agency of Wilkinson in the service of Spain, 
how long, does not yet appear, but in all probability as long as 
Sebastian, and he is known to have received his pension as late as 
1806. In 1799, after the surrender of the south-western portion 
of Georgia, under the Spanish treaty of 1795, to the United States, 
Morales, the Intendant of New Orleans, writes to his government, 
that ‘‘Concealing what we know of his ( Wilkinson’s ) reprehensible 
deportment towards us, we have given him as kind and as favora 
ble a welcome as his rank required, (brigadier general in the army 
of the United States, ) and our means permitted in this country.”* 
In 1798, when Wilkinson was in command of the army of the U. 
States, Daniel Clark, Jr., testifies that he had warned him at Nat- 
chez, of the danger of continuing his connection with Spain, had 








* Idem, 286. 
t Idem, 402. 
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mised him secrecy, and that Wilkinson had assured him that he 
terminated his agency for Spain.* 

All the subterfuges of the tobacco contract with the Spanish gov- 
ernment at New Orleans, uader which the various remittances of 
money to Wilkinson from the authorities of that government, have 
been cloaked and so proved before the Court martial of 1808, are 
now exposed and laid bare. It was under this pretense that the 
two mule loads of silver delivered by Col. Bollinger to Wilkinson, 
at Frankfort, Ky., in 1789, were said to be received.t So the 
$4000 paid to La Cassagne, the postmaster at Louisville, Ky., in 
1792; the $6000 sent by Owen (who was murdered on the way by 
his own crew,) in 1794; the $6350 remitted by J. E. Owen, in 
the same year; the $9000 paid Philip Nolan, at New Orleans, in 
1796, were all sheltered by this omnipotent contract, and placed 
to its Aonest commercial accoun’.t hat Gov. Miro thought of 
this contract, we see by his i.nguage to his own government, ‘‘that 
it was important to keep the General (meaning Wilkinson) con- 
tented.”’|| If it had been a mere commercial contract, how would 
it have justifieu the long secret and confidential correspondence be- 
tween Wilkinson, the Spanish parties and their own government? 
It was confided, on this side of the Atlantic, to the successive gov- 
ernors of Louisiana, and Navarro, the Intendant; but made the 
subject of long deliberate communications to the Spanish govern- 
ment at home. When Navarro returned to Europe, which was in 
1788 ,§ the offices of governor and Intendant were united in Miro, 
in order to preserve the secrecy of this negociation. But if any- 
thing were wanting after these details, to establish the corruption 
and treachery of Wilkinson, in his connection with the Spanish 
government at New Orleans, it may be furnished by the following 
language of Gov. Miro to Wilkinson. The latter had said in one 
of his letters, ‘that he had become an object of suspicion to his 
government ; and that his situation was mortally painful, because 
while abhorring duplicity, he was obliged to dissemble, wherefore 
he was seeking for the occasion of sveleesta himself puclicly the 
vassal of his Catholic Majesty, in order to claim his protection in 
whatever public or private measures he might devise to promote 
the interests of the crown.” To this candid and loyal address, 
Miro replied: ‘*I much regret that General Washington and Con- 
gress suspect your connection with me, but it does not appear op- 
portune that you declare yourself a Spaniard for the reasons you 
state. Iam of opinion that this idea of yours is not convenient, 
and that, on the contrary, it might have prejudicial results. There- 





* Am. State Papers, vol. 20. 

* Wilkinson’s Memoirs, vol. 2, 199. 
* Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 2, 119. 

* Gayarre, 256. 

t Idem, 216. 

t Idem, we 
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fore continue to dissemble and to workas you promise, asI have 
above indicated.”* But as if debasement still had a lower depth, 
Wilkinson, in 1790, writes to Miro: ‘‘You may rest assured that 
the constant persecution of Cougress can not produce the slightest 
impression on my attachment and zeal for the interests of Spain, 
which I shall always be “oe to defend with my longue, my 
and my sword.‘ It is ouly necessary to recollect that this = 
age proceded from one who had been high in the confidence of 
edeenian overnment, had risen tothe grade of Brigadier Gen- 
eral, when he left the revolutionary army, still professed himself g 
citizen of the United States, and claimed the confidence and trust 
of his fellow-citizens of Kentucky as their representative in the 
— conventions of that harrassed and embarrassed colony of 
irginia. 

This perfidy, under so fair an exterior, most prepossessing man- 
ners and undoubted talents, is sickening enough; still of Wil- 
kinson’s conduct te the Kentuckians it is but another thread in the 
web of treachery and corruption. They confided, almost spontan- 
eously, in the honor of a revolutionary officer ; they were panting 
for the enjoyment of the navigation of the Mississippi, to save the 
produce of their labor from rotting in their hands; they were op- 
pressed and harassed by Indian depredations ; Wilkinson readily 
offered himself to try and procure the one, and to protect them 
from the other. He risked his life gallantly and successfully against 
the savage enemies of the country; and he professed to have pro- 
eured from the Spanish government, at New Orleans, commercial 
privileges, without intimating, in the slightest degree, that it was 
corruptly done, and for the purpose of separating them from the 
oumel league of the States. Yet while apparently exerting him- 
self most strenuously for the western enjoyment of the navigation 
of the Mississippi, urging its importance on the minds and oe 
of the people with all his address and literary qualifications, pour- 
ing into their memorials the most impassioned appeals, he was 
countermining himself with the governor of Louisiana, in the fol- 
lowirg manner. 

At first, Gardoqui, the Spanish minister near the United States, 
through an agent sent to Kentucky, was using every means to per- 
suade the people to migrate to Louisiana, by promising lands with- 
out price, and liberty to import into New Orleans ‘‘property of 
any kind on paying a duty of 25 per cent.” This duty of im- 
portation was further reduced by Miro “to 15 per cent., which he 
reserved to himself the right of reducing, as he might please, on 
behalf of such men of influence among them [meaning the western 
people, and particular!y the people of Frankland and Cumberland, 
now the State of Sesame. ‘*as might solicit that favor.“‘t 


* Idem, 284. 
t Idem, 197. 
¢ Idem, 260. 
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It may be well to notice that on the 12th of September, 1788, 
Jokn Sevier, who had been the governor of the new and revolution- 
ary State of Frankland, had written to Don Gardoqui ‘to inform 
him that the inhabitants of Frankland were unanimous in 
their vehement desire to form an alliance and treaty of com- 
merce with Spain and put themselves under her protection.*** 
The terms of this alliance were formally drafted by the minister, 
but rather coquetishly waved by Gov. Miro. ‘‘Should they suc- 
ceed,‘‘ says the governor, ‘in securing their independence from 
the United States, then his Majesty would grant them out of his 
royal beneficence all the power, help and advantages which might 
be adapted to their condition, and compatible with the interests of 
the Spanish monarchy.‘‘+ But while Miro was pursuing this pol- 
icy, in order to avert the hostility of the western people of the U. 
States from the Spanish possessions, and Wilkinson was urging in 
Kentucky with artifice of eloquence and intrigue the natural rights 
of the western people to the navigation of the Mississippi, this 
same Wilkinson was remonstrating with the Spanisl governor 
sgainst his indulgences and accommodations granted to the west- 
ern trade. On the 26th of January, 1789, Wilkinson wrote Miro 
as follows: “*The general permission to export the products of thig 
country [meaning the western country of the United States] through 
the Mississippi river, on paying a duty of 15 per cent., has worked 
the consequences which I feared, because @yery motive of discon- 
tent having been thus removed, the political agitation has subsid- 
ed, and to-day there is not one word said about separation. 
Nor are the effects produced by this pernicious system less fatal 
to our plan of fostering emigration to Louisiana. Every year the 
inhabitants and Jandholders of these parts had ever present to their 
minds the terrible prospect of seeing their produce perish in their 
hands for want of a market; but now they no longer have any such 
apprehensions on account of the ready outlet they find at New Or- 
jeans for the fruits of their labor, which circumstance has diffured 
universal satisfaction in this district.” Again, ‘‘the pruriency of 
emigration has been soothed and allayed by the spirit of trade 
which engrosses general attention, and there are many at this mo- 
ment who are preparing cargoes for New Orleans, and who, under 
the pretext of settling in Louisiana, will procure to elude the pay- 
ment of the aforesaid duty.” This is the conduct of one who 
professed to ‘‘abhor all duplicity!’ to regret being ‘‘obliged to 
dissemble!’? A Kentucky advocate for the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, and a Spanish pensioner urging the oa of Louisiana 
by the most pressing motives of policy to prohibit that navigation! 


—_—_—_—_—— 


* Idem, 257. 
t Idem, 260. 
¢ Idem, 277, 278. 
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An old soldier of the American republic eager to avow himself 9 
yassal of his Most Catholic Majesty and a good Spaniard! A con- 
fidential officer of the United States, in 1798, attempting to nego- 
ciate through Dan. Clark, Jr., for Gov. Gayoso’s plantation near 
Natchez for $10,000! All this, however, is alleged to be an adjust. 
ment of ancient balances in his favor on the tobacco contract with 
Gov. Miro. After this exposure of rank corruption, what may not 
be suspected of Wilkinson’s connection with Aaron Burr, in 1806? 
He who could deceive Washington and Jefferson, and betray hig 
friends and associates in gene was quite equal to deceive 
Burr, and then to betray him by a double treason, first to his coun- 
try, and then to his friend. 

But this work of M. Gayarre through which the American public 
has been gratified by this contribution to their history, has not yet 
received fe notice which my high admiration demands for its spirit 
so purely patriotic and nobly republican from a descendant of La 
Belle France; its laborious authenticity derived from original ma- 
terials, enlivened bya style clear and perspicuous. There is through- 
out this work a con amore spirit, a sympathy with the fortunes and 
fame of the country, which could alone flow from the heart of a 
creole, a native of the soil. 

The public will look with high lite and patriotic ath 
to the foture labors of so earnest and faithful Saeed . 7: 
history. It is said that this polished scholar is engaged in devel- 

ing the conspiracy of Burr. Do the Spanish archives (copies 
oF which concerning Louisiana are deposited at Baton Rouge,) 
throw any light ou this other mystery of western history? The 

nt writer was a witness to much of this affair in Kentucky; he 
Ceousted no little pains to penetrate the secrecy of this s 
movement amidst the overflowing prosperity of the West. Not how. 
ever, much to his satisfaction; he will, however, say that the me- 
moir of Davis, in his Life of Burr, is a most artful and unfair 
work, a disguised eulogy on his subject; almost ignoring the prob- 
abilities against the ixnocence of his friend. Yet it refrains from 
openly assailing the antagonists of Burr, while it leaves everything 
to implication. The public must look with impatience for M. Gay- 
arre’s labors on this obseure, yet interesting branch of American 


story. 
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COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Commerce of Chicago 


The annual increase in the receipts of leading staples at Chica- 
go, for a few years past, indicate a commercial growth which is 
rhaps unparalled in the history of cities. Though this increase 
as been greatly accelerated by the opening of several important 
railways, and may not continue long at the same ratio, yet Chicago 
is destined to become one of the great commercial cities of the 
continent. She is located in the heart of a great cereal and meat 
growing region, and possesses facilities of transportation which 
enable the dealers in those commodities at all times, to chose be- 
tween the eastern and southern markets, according to the induce- 
ments offered by the one or the other. The lumber trade of Chi- 
cago is another important element of her commerce, and it is not 
improbable that when the mineral wealth of Lake Superior is de- 
veloped, she will become one of the great metal markets of the 
Union. 
The growth of Chicago has been regarded by some as calculated 
to detract from the commercial prosperity of St. Louis, but we are 
uaded that the fears and the hopes of those who view the sub- 
ject in this light, are without foundation. In one sense, St.Louis 
and Chicago may be rivals; but it will always be a rivalry which 
will promote the interest of both, and be of advantage to the coun- 
try. If St. Louis is destined to be a city of the first magnitude, 
her commerce must extend over [not monopolize] the great basin 
of the St. Lawrence, at least so far down as to include Qanada 
West; and it is obvious that the growth of Chicago will be the sur- 
est means of drawing the trade of the lake region in this direction. 
Without a great commercial city near the southern end of Lake 
Michigan, St. Louis could never expect to carry on any consider- 
abie amount of trade with the lake region. Should Chicago con- 
tinue to grow, she will soon become the best customer that St. 
Louis will have, and abundantly compensate the latter for any 
trade drawn eastward from the valley of the upper Mississippi. 

‘It is generally conceded that Chicago and St. Louis are each 
destined to become great commercial centers, the one representing 
the basin of the St. Lawrence, and the other the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. And in view of these facts, we venture the prediction 
that the time will come when the business of the Michigan and Il- 
linois canal, if sufficiently enlarged, will be at least equal to that 
connecting the lakes with the city of New York. 

It would be unreasonable for the friends of St. Louis, to expect 
to monopolize the entire trade cf the upper Mississippi. That is 
debatable ground between the South and the East, and the com- 
merce of that region will take the direction which is most conven- 
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ient and profitable to the country. St. Louis is the natural direc- 
tion for the agricultural products of that region, but without a 
railroad running parallel with the Mississippi, it may be doubted 
whether she will get her fair proportion. "But with such a work, 
completed to St. Paul, and the obstructions to the navigation of 
the Mississippi removed, St. Louis would have no just cause to 
complain of the loss of any trade which might be diverted to Chi- 
cago. 

We copy the following tables from the ‘‘Annual Review of the 
Commerce, Manufactures, and Public and Private Improvements of 














Chicago, for the year 1854.” 
Receipts or Fiour, for three years. 
1852. 1853. 1954. 
; By Lake...... ..... bbls. 2,875 2,265 5,158 
i & Canal........... do. 1,846 7,228 17,628 
a « Galena R.R. do. 44,816 30,702 62,915 
a « Mich. 8. do. do. 968 
2 ‘€ Mich. C. do. do. 4,300 7,411 2,036 
ay ee, Oi. é$$ sscree . _gupage 68,751 
ee en ere ae” ee? Bek Os ORF? seed 1,129 
i Manufac. inthe city do. 70,979 82,883 66,000 
ONE i sihiadverestece 124,316 131,130 224,575 
Surpments or Fiovr, for two years. 
1853. 1854. 
BR i esrenssr soqeiccorncocer ened bbls. 70,986 58,573 
PD teniscceccesenqpaseseutt do. 1,107 520 
‘* Galena Railroad.............. do. 445 3,894 
Sf Se eae do. ? 27,365 
PR Oe AB. canventpoernens do. § 661 15,476 
6 Rock Is. Wo. .....ssceeerees do. 457 
eS eee do. 988 1,736 
ot Le hd ney: [ene 96 
$6 ©, & Miss. do. ....0.0ccce000 do. 10 
City consumption and balance 
BO i atnddntentenee<eenerinit do. 56,940 116,948 
__ TE EEO 131,130 224,575 
Suipments or Fiour, by lake, for eleven years. 
Years. Bbls. Years. Bbls. 
gs aT? dobtoctip 6390 f 1OB0 0.0.0 cc0cescoccosees 100,871 
Bssendeseecocageecasiiote aetna 72,406 
Se Joeespecs od tater dt Been STE 61,196 
WOU iad rccetistecsisceseseds ace adh Bin UE ES 70,984 
Pa ecb tes Acceepesessshe 45,200 | BOB ecnssest cqovbobocetes 58,573 
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Prices of Frour for Four years. 
1851. 1852. 1853, 1854. 


January...§2.75@4.50 $2.25@4.00 $3.50@4.00 $5.00@5.50 
February... 2,75—4.50 2.25—4.00 4.00—5.00 6.25—6.75 


March...... 3.00—5.00 2.50—4.25 8.50—4.75 6.75—T.25 
April....... 8.00—4.50 2.25 —~4.00 8.25—4.50 6.75—T.25 

S Aree 3.00—4.25 2.25—4.00 8.50-+4.75 6.75—T.25 
June........ 8.00—4.25 38.00—4.25 8.50—4.75 7.25—T.75 
July......06 3.00-—4.25 2.25—4.00 3.50—4.75 7.75—8.25 
August..... 2.25—4.25 2.50—4.00 8.75—4.75 7.25—T7.75 


September. 2.25—4.25 2.50—4.00 3.50—5.00 7.75—8.25 
October.... 2.25—8.75 2.75—4.75 5.25—6.25 7.Td—8.25 
November.. 2.258.715 2.75—4.75 4.75—5.75 7.25—T.15 
Decomber .. 2.25—3.75 9.25—4.75 4.50—5.50 7.25—7.75 


Recexets oF Wear, for three years. 





1852. 1853. 1854. 
Be Take... 0s cvciesecossscee’ bush. 129,251 62,031 12,279 
OF MPAMIDE..ctobecs eed odevecces do. 108,597 352,103 1,066,194 
“ Galena R. R...........+ do. 504,996 901,366 1,391,163: 
“¢ Mich. S. R. R.......... do. 3,835 
“ Mich. C. R. R.......... do. § 13,903 15,081 4,300 
** Rock Island R. R...... i arer'S 44,115 293,270 
‘¢ Til. Cent. R. R......0006 hr 14,789 30,352 
Til. & Wis. B. R. ...... a eel 36,123 
“ C. & Miss. R. R....... yn. -\coukea "-"** yee 1,379 
Be SEE cencstecosccnccsece do. 180,749 297,980 200,000 
Botal.rncso-s doaccnieee do. 937,496 1,687,465 3,038,955 
SureMents oF Wueat, for three years. 
1852. 1853. 1854. 
Bp Beale. ...<cccsestbincess bush. 635,196 1,206,163 1,650,489 
“ Canal .. -- do. 807 1,618 868 
‘* Galena U. ‘R. R... mand Te, c -Beneee «ate 8,358 
“ Mich. 8. R. R....... do. ? 125,127 
“* Mich. C. R. R....... OO 9d droves 102,267 325,976 
“ Rock Is. R. R....... aoe 248 
“ Til. Cen. R. R. ...... Gms se testen...... emai 44 
ots Bie. BR. BBs Ges ( wlwconne {tf wena 620 
Floured by C. Mills...... do. 288,493 872,748 330,000 
Used by Distillers....... - do. 13,000 .. ae 
Shipped, consumed, on 
hand k uncounted for do. 402,230 








Total........ seseedo. 937,496 1,685,796 3,088,955 
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SurpMents oF WHat, by lake, for thirteen years. 
~— Bush. " Years. 


Years. ‘ ears B 
BOOB ci dds. vecesee o) HOS SOF 1:BBES........ccksidnces. 1,936,264 
1843.. . terree *e 688 ,967 1850 eee eee re ee eee 883, 
1844........ bossipthabe 891,894 | 1851..........00 eevee 487,660 
WB nc carincsocosses - 926,860 | 1852............000 . 635,496 
1846........ socctveche. BUAGP Oe | IGEB.....cosecconcesoes 1,206 163 
Wi ccndsietsccntnts ve 1,974,304 | 1854........6 ceeeeeee 1,250,489 
1848.. coreeee 2,160,800 
~ Parces OF Waxat, for three jor wt 
Winter. inter. ’ 


January. itis 5065 Thats 





T8@8 O2(@05 106@118 





February..37 70 85 117 120 130 140 
March.....35 is 80 72 00 70 70 85 104 106 120 180 
re 40 60 7055 65 70 80 100 100 112 120 
ay.......04 4062 7260 66 80 90 125 130 140 150 
June....... 84 4068 7666 79 73 90 128 1380 140 150 
July....... 87 89 68 7666 75 78 90 95 100 115 120 
August....40 43 65 7080 82 80 96 95 110 140 150 
tember44 5069 7565 82 80 90 100 120 130 140 
October....48 56 60 72 94 100 100 113 90 105 130 140 
November.55 60 66 75 85 90 95 105 120 125 130 145 
December.56 60 70 8085 90 95 100 100 110 112 125 
REcEIPTS OF Coax, for three yours. e.. 

52 1 
TEP B08. ccccccscecesceee bush. 1,080 
ep, do. 1,810,830 2,481,334 4,396,995 
s¢ Galena R. R......... do 61, 961 "928°505 2,038,743 
6¢ Mich. S. do.......... — lS 
66 Mich. C. do. .......+. aa piege 1,823 828 
*¢ Rock Is. do. ......... _ haere 17,862 564,757 
6 °TR. Oem. Ges cagecces Oo... ~, enon 3,595 229,566 
‘* Ill. & Wis. do. ...... ee ts 56,574 
s¢ C. & Miss. do. ...... eget no 1,982 
SO ORIED .c0csgscdecstécis do. 508,220 136,220 200,000 
EE do. 2,991,011 2,869,389 17,490,753 

Surpments or Corn, for = years. ie 

1854. 
BF BB cccccthiaredicdeccsccene bush, 2 739,552 6,626,054 
stig = 3 1,725 
*¢ Galena Railroad.......... Ge 0) senenke 18,305 
‘¢ Mich. Southern R. R.... dow? =a. seee 12,812 
OO EER. Oedths ssveesse ...080 ao. § 40,676 184,003 
Ground at City Mills......... GO. +2) cecccee 18,500 
Used by Distillers............. do. 81,000 100,009 

On hand, consumed and un- 

“ do. 8,111 584,354 
do. 2,869,339 7,490,758 

















Prices or Corn, for three years. 
nl Per bushel of 60 Ibs. 
4 1852. 1853. 1854, 
0 January ..... sreeeee 26(@28 49(@55 33@40 
6 February............ 31 34 88 41 45 46 
3 March......+..se000 33 34 40 45 49 50 
9 EE: 838 34 36 40 43 44 
May besecesonccoqense 83 34 40 46 43 45 
TURBO - ccccsccvacsetes 86 37 45 50 45 46 
| ES ae 32 33 47 50 50 51 
A AUgUSt........000008 42 43 58 65 54 55 
r September.......... 50 52 56 60 60 61 
0 October.......sseees 50 53 54 55 54 55 
0 November.......... 48 50 48 50 50 52 
0 December ......+++. 56 58 47 48 46 47 
0 SHrpMENTs or Corn, by lake, for eight years. 
20 Years. Bush. Years. Bush. 
0 rr 8) 9b 3,221,317 
40 MD icvessceseveths 550,460 | 1852...........000 2,757,011 
40 TD ccspihsetessed 644,848 | 1853...........006 2,729,552 
45 1850......ce0se00 262,018 | 1854...........0008 6,626,054 
” Receipts oF Oats, for three years. 
oe 1852. 1853. 1854. 
80 By Lake .......0sesceeeeees bush. 66 
95 CD SS do. 883,708 971,350 1,566,330 
43 Galena R. R......0++. do. 674,931 472,829 1,772,659 
Bs ‘“‘ Mich. S. R. R........ do. pb odds 
28 Mich. C. R. R........ SS STS oven Beads 
57 “ Rock Is. R- R........ a” = 4ncaie 11,810 259,871 
66 “Ti Cen. R. R....... ier ake 16,779 118,012 
74 ee a Re cece capeee 17,792 
82 “ ©. & Miss. R. R..... ee ee 155 
100 PONE ws ctsccdvcccocces do. 581,297 402,729 400,000 
bo ee do. 2,089,941 1,875,770 4,194,385 
a4 SHIPMENTS orf Oats, for two years. 
35, 1853. 1854. 
305 inherits sce sctesiensiceves busd. 1,633,842 2,959,715 
312 FG Lathe covsccscccmnmenttboen do. 483 1,003 
08 | 1 3 WRenaat do. 89,783 
500 ED SONY Be ncnensaquenvivescs do. 114,169 229,469 
009 SEE AB ssccy- reaps once oti wovase 67 
Cons’d, on hand & uncounted for.. do. 127,276 964,398 
54 
3 a , do. 1,875,770 4,194,885 
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Surpments or Oats, by lake, for eight years. 








Vears. Bash. Years. Bush. 
=. ae » $8,892 | 1851.............0e008 605,827 
1848........ ee 65,280 | 1852..........c0ccere 2,080,317 
SOR See BB,S49 | BESS. ...ccceccecessis 1,633 ,842 
RS ee 258 ,084 | 1854..........ccseeeee 2,959,715 
Receipts or Rye, for two years. 
1853. 1854, 
ge SC eee ae bush. ia = 
FF Tir ctv ccnctbilnssdaseies do. 3,948 5,129 
** Galena Railroad.............. do. 76,676 69,683 
** Rock Island do. .............. do. 517 5,751 
s¢ Til. Central do. .............. do. 635 432 
© TE Be Wiss. do. sciccccsees.ss Oe* nisecdacee 696 
$6 Teams, ...000006 PO Tt ae! do. 4,364 4,000 
ee ere A do. 86,162 85,691 
Recerrts oF Bary, for there years. 
1852. 1853. 1854. 
| 8” | ne bush. 1,687 1,576 26,108 
oF ME paints « :senccsubeete do. 8,785 25,610 641 
“* Galena Railroad........ do. 95,243 135,429 143,540 
$6 Mich. 8. do. ........ ae! pias, Sees 208 
6¢ Mich. C. do. ........ i See neta ears 219 
“ R. Is. | pedpiies eee coe 972 958 
s¢ Til. C. en. ih ANT tag: of 
“< Til. & Wis. do. ........ «> 2a ee 206 
SE do. 21,313 28,800 30,000 
TE do. 127,028 192,887 201,764 
Tota. Receipts or Four anp Grain in 1854. 

Wheot, Baths ....<.<cecbicscccescsccccseee 3,088,955 

i ctenseensenncunsseatiiiiebiisiensanesintes 7,490,753 

dara Aika dvnckbbelatiiglindilicccesves 4,194,385 

ii cerctiee cairn tinsehicaccaltconmeanianidae 85,691 

DAEG o.oscs serecovvesccesecccscscscesersoves 201,764 

15,011,540 

Flour [158,575 bbls} into Wheat....... 792,875 

ack daccachetslbenibicccédidvisdecta 15,804,423 
Hoes cut. Av. weight. Total weight. 

LL SENT Le 22,086 238} 5,247, 

| *, ae caaee 48 156 215} 10,192,972 
WBSB—"4.....ccccccccccccse 52,849 245} 13,188,815 
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The following shows the number of Hogs received during the 
acking season of 1853-4, and the sources from which they came: 


Chicago ane Galena Union Railroad....,..........s0+000+ 45,779 
Chicago and Rock Island Railroad..............ssseseseeeee 14,225 
ns Fo icinccsmpegneeeesssonnocessenein 1,242 
Michigan Central Railroad........c.escceceeceressseeeeereeers 887 
By Teams and on foot, to be slaughtered in city ......... 12,347 
Total .ccocoresesecessescseceene scenes cvccces secsesereee 73,980 
They were disposed of as below: 

PREROE $B GF orccerccccsencsseccssscsccosecscesesesse 52,849 

Shipped East by Mich. Central Railroad......... 9,782 

do. do. do. Southern do. ....s.+0+ 846 

DaNS bee Gy oi Wo ctivin tees edesescclesvvctsclegtite 10,503 

shi Lh po cbchobuccicbasthdsekadoukeblaveb vende 73,980 


Brer.—Comparative business of the four past packing seasons: 











No. Cattle. Av. weight. Total weight, Ibs. §Bbls. packed. 
1851...... ee re eR 
1852...... 24,663 542 13,367 346 46,395 
1858...... 25,485 563 14,319,905 57,500 
1854...... 23,691 565 13,402,223 54,108 

Receipts oF Lumpsr, Lata anp SHrncies, for eight years. 
Lumber. Shingles. Lath. 
||» $2,118,225 12,148,500 5,655,700 
ae 60,009,250 20,000,000 10,025,109 
ere 73,259,558 39,057,750 19,281,738 
| Ee 100,264,779 55,423,750 19,808,700 
FOB cccccecocesesss 125,056,487 60,838,250 27,583,475 
Bee ctesscnsesse 147,816,232 77,080,500 19,759,670 
Piteiesassocccece 202,101,098 93 483,784 39,133,116 
TBB4......0 seccccese 228,336,783 28,061,250 82,431,550 
SHIPMENTS OF Woot, for thirteen years. 
SBR Ibs. 5,500" | BOGB....cccceccenoes 520,242 
TEP ceetencacveganncapes? 22,050 | 1850......ccccecvee 913,682 
SeePsdecscesscscocccesionn 96,6385 | 1851.......c0seeeee 1,088,558 
BR cnctronpdeoscogeopence 216,616 | 1852........ceeceee 920,113 
, =a 281,222 | 1858..........00008 958,100 
a 311,389 | 1854......00eccreee 536,791 
Fe hbctcceabitaeenecses 500,000 
Receipts oF Leap, for two years. 
1853. 1854. 

Bt BR xevcesovecsnicuniomainieds lbs. 108,150 140,000 
FOr Gadd. dieabcesicdste dicsccubi do. 1,206,604 85,463 
“ Galena Railroad.............. do. 1,859,009 4,051,846 
“ Rock Island do. ..........000 eee ee 14,455 
ae Ul RE Se.”  segaeeees 5,864 

ES ee ae do. 8,253,763 4,347,128 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
North Missouri Railroad. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF THE NORTH MI8- 
SOURI RAILROAD. 


To the Stockholders of the North Missouri Railroad Company : 

In compliance with the requirements of our charter, the Directors 
of the North Missouri Railroad Company submit to you the following 
Teport: 

When the present Directory, who were elected on the 3d day of 
April, 1854, assumed the duties devolving on them, they found that 
their predecessors, who had come into office with the first organiza- 
tion of the Board, on the liih *»v of June, 1853, had caused to be 
made most of the surveys deemeu . ssary for a proper location, and 
that various ineffectual efforts had bee. J+ by them to close a satis- 
factory contract for the construction of tie road. These efforts were 
at once renewed by the present Directory, and on the 15th day of May, 
1854, was made the now existing contract with Messrs. Sanger, 
Stewart & Truesdall, for “grubbing, clearing, grading, masonry, bri 
ing trustle work, furnishing cross ties, track laying, and fencing, and 
the work necessary to compleet the road-bed and superstructure” of 
the road, from the city of St Louis to the point of intersection with 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, a distance of one hundred and 
sixty-seven and a half miles. The whole work is eontracted for by 
items, each having its specific price annexed and agreed upon. 
the terms of the contract, the work isto be completed from St. Louis 
to St Charles, by the 17th day of May, 1855, and to the above-mem- 
tioned terminus limited in their undertaking by the first day of 
tember, 1856. Payment is to be made as the work progresses, for 
work actually done and the material furnished. 

The contractors’ compensation is to be appropriated out of the means 
of the Company as follows: 

$1,500,000 of the bonds of the State of Missouri. 

375,000 do do do City of St. Louis. 

375,000 do do do County of St. Louis, 

375,000 do do do Cash. 

300,000 Capital Stock of the Company, and the remainder 
in bonds of the North Missouri Railroad Company, having twen 
years to run, bearing interest at the rate of seven per cent, pa 
semi-annually in the city of New. York, and convertible within five 
years from the date of their issue into stock of the Company, at the 
option of the holders. All of these bonds, whether of the city, county, 

te, or Company, are to be taken at par valuation. 

The Company has to furnish the iron for the track ef the road, and 
the rolling Sods to equip it, erect the machine shops and depots, and 
purchase the grounds necessary for them and for the right of way. 

The machine shops will be located on lands purchased of Messrs. 
O,Fallon, Kennett and How, for that purpose, immediately east of 
the Bellefontaine Cemetery. The depot for the city of St. Louis will 


————— 
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be situated on block No. 298, fronting on North Market and Sec. 
ond street. 

The titles for right of way from St. Louis to St. Charles have, with 
few exceptions, been — in the Company, with all the prudence 
and care it was possible to exercise, the Company has in some in- 
stances been compelled to submit to exorbitant and unjust exactions at 
the hands of men who seemed actuated by no other feeling than that 
having the power to obtain damages they must have the utmost far- 
thing that could be extracted, although they well knew either that 
they were not injured at all,or that the benefits to be derived would far 
exceed the injury to be sustained by them. We are yePpy to say, 
however, that these cases were but few, and confined chiefly to pro- 
prietors within the vicinity of St. Louis. 


Our land Agent, Ewd, A, Lewis, Esq., is new engaged in obtain- 
ing the right of way and perfecting the land titles of the Compan 
through St. Charles county, and will, as soon as he has completed the 
work in that county, continue his labors through the counties succes- 
sively along the line of the road to the northern boundery of the State. 

When the time arrived for finally locating the road, there existed 
among the Directors a diversity of opinion as to which of the prin- 
cipal routes examined should be adopted, and which are shown on the 
aecompaning map submitted by the Chief Engineer, marked as the 
“Direct,’’ “Central”? and “Ridge Routes.” 

The direct route for many reasons, seemed to be the most desi- 
rable, being, as compared with the Ridge route, twenty eight anda 
half miles shorter, and costing $408,100 less; and, as compared with 
the Central route, being fifteen miles shorter and costing $1,186,000 
less; but the adoption of this route, upon full examination and careful 
deliberation, was considered totally unauthorized by the charter, 
which required that the road should be so located as to pass “as near 
as practitte, or as may be, along the dividing ridge or plain of country 
which seperates the tributaries of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 
to the northorn boundery line of this State.” As between the other 
two, the Central was found to be thirteen and a half miles shorter 
and would cost about $778 000 more than the Ridg route. In con- 
sideration of the great advantages always derived from shortness 
and directness in railroads, the central route was adopted, This 
was deemed by a majority of the Directory to be in substantial com- 

iance with the charter. But in a short time afier this action was 

ad,"tho Governor of the State visited St; Louis and attended a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, especially convened to cofer with him. 
On that occasion His Excellency informed the Board that this loca- 
tion, in his opinion, did not comply with the charter, and that conse- 
queatly he would feel compelled to wihhold the credit of the State 
from the road*as located. He thought, however, that the location, as 
far as the town of Mexico in Audrain county, was consistent with 
the terms of the charter. Upon this decision of the Governor bei 
made known, the Board determined to reconsider the location, whi 
was thereupon fixed only as far as Mexico. Shortly subsequent to 
proceedings, a letter was received from Hon. James S. Rollins, 
Proposing to raise an additional supscription of $450,000, conditioned 
upon the adoption of the Ridge route. The inducement offered by 
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the proposition, taken in connection with the reduction of $778,000 
in the cost of construction, together with the Governor’s decision, led 
the Board to adopt, on the 16th day of october, 1854, the following 
resolution, viz. ‘ That the Ridge route be adobted as the location of 
the North Missouri Railroad, provided the people and the counties 
along the line subscribe $450,000 worth of stock by the first day of 
January; next, in addition to that subscribed by the counties of St, 
Charles, Warren and Montgomery.” The time limited in the fore. 
going resolution for obtaining the additional subscription was bya 
subsequent resolution extended to the first day of May ,1855. 

Of the subscription thus proposed by Mr. Rollins, there has been 
reported as subscribed the sum of $425,000, From the foregoing 
statement it will be seen that, however desirable the other route may 
have been, necessity demanded the location finally made. It is believed 
that no true friend of the enterprise can complain of this action of the 
Directory upon a fair consideration of the circumstances which led 
to it. 

By reference to the report of the Chief Engineer, which accompa- 
nies this, it will be seen that the total cost of the road from the city 
of St. Louis to the Iowa State line, a distance of 228 6-10 miles, is 
estimated at $9,091,265 25. To meet which the means thus far placed 
at the disposal of the Company are as follows: 

STOCK SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
City of St. Louis, payable in bonds, - - - - $500,000 
County of St. Louis, payableinbonds,- - - ~- 500,000 
Individual subscriptions in St. Louis County, - : 115,800 
Stock subscribed by contractors, - - - 
St. Charles County subscription, payable in cash, - 100,000 
Individual subscriptions in same county, - - - 36,200 
Warren county subscription, payable in cash, - - - 50,000 





Individual subscriptions in same county, - - - 9,300 
Indsvidual subscriptions in Montgomery county,- - - 15,200 
Individual suhscriptions in Colloway county, - - - 4,100 
Individual subscriptions in Boone county, - - - - 200 
Individual subscriptions in Audriancounty, - - = 1,800 
Individual subscriptions in Monroe county, - - - 300 
Individual subscriptions in Randolph county, as ot 11,800 
Individual subscriptions in Adair county, - - - - 40 
Add State credit, - - - - + «+ = 2,000,000 
Add subscriptions under Mr. Rollins’ proposifon, - + 460,000 

$4,095,000 
To thissum may beadded- - - - - - 150,855 





id lth: ial rented Mahe S $4,245,855 

This last sum of $150,855 is the amount which it is estimated the 
contractors will be required to take of the convertible bonds of the 
Company under their contract to build the road from St. Louis to the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 

In addition to the foregoing amounts it is understood that Mont- 
gomery county has voted to subscribe fifty thousand dollars, which 
will increase the total amount to $4,295,855. 
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Deduct from the cost of the road the means above estimated and it 
will leave a deficit of $4,795,410 25, which will be necessary for the 
completion of the road. How is this deficit to be supplied ? As- 
suming that we =e obtain additional aid in the shape of State credit 
to the amount of $1,000,000, there still remains $3,795,410 25 to be 
provided for, As much as possible of this sum must be raised b 
additional stock subscriptions in the counties along the line of the <4 | 
and the remainder, so far as we are able at present to perceive, will 
have to be procured by a loan or loans upon such security as the Com- 
pany will be able to offer after all these means shall Lave been ex- 
pended. It is obvious that the greater the amount of the stock sub- 
scriptions, the less will be the loan oy yes while the value and ex- 
tent of the security we can offer will at the same time be correspondingly 
increased in inverse ratio. When it is remembered that the terms of 
a loan are necessarily regulated by the amount loaned and the extent 
of the risk, relatively considered, it will be seen that upon the amount 
of additional stock subscriptions it depends whether we will have 
eventually to make great sacrifices in order to command the possi- 
bility of ever completing the road. 

This consideration appeals with great force both tothe present 
stockholders and to those non-subscribing counties and individuals 
who are so vitally interested in the ja completion of the work. 
To the former, for a renewed activity in advocating the claims of our 
enterprise, and to the latter for lessening, by comparatively small sa- 
crifices on their part, the delays and difftculties of its consummation. 

With regard to another loan of the State’s credit, it is thought that 
we may obtain it free from any condition of additional stock subscrip- 
tions, but with a requirement that the money previded therefrom shall 
be expended under the supervision of persons to be appointed by the 
Governor or Legislature for that purpose, If, together with this aid, 
the State will releace her first lien upon the road and its material, 
and authorize the company to issue its bonds secured by mortgage 
upon the same properzy, we mey then see our way clear for a com- 
pletion of the work to the Iowa State line, and this, in all human probs 
ability, within three years from the present time. Without such a 
release, it would be idle to talk of borrowing money on the credit of 
the road. Capital is timid, and requires undoubted evidence of sec- 
urity to invite its investment. Eastern or European capitalists could 
never be expected to lend us money upon a second or remote security 
which our own State had refused to recognize as sufficient for her 
loan of credit. We would have to say to them in effect, we want your 
money; but although the State of Missouri, which is deeply interested 
inthe successful prosecution of our work, has declined to consider 
any thing less than a first lien as reliable security, yet we must ask 
you, who have no such interest whatever at stake, to treat us with 
greater liberality. 

It has been the settled policy of the present directory to avoid 

uandering its resources by commencing the work at various points 
slong the line—a course which might exhaust our present means with- 
out completing any portion of the road—but only to commence such 
work as they Felt confident of being able to complete, so that if we 
thould fail to obtain means to finish the whole road, the means of the 
Company as far as expended would be available. 
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We think that, without allowing our judgments to be blinded by 
partiality, we may well consider the enterprise in which we are en- 
as of more real importance to the interests of the State of Mis. 
souri and to the city of St. Louis than any other now in progress. We 
would call your special attention to that of the Chief Engineer’s 
report, with the accompanying map, which exhibits the number of 
railroads tapping the resources of the State of Missouri and Iowa on 
the east side of the Mississippi, thus inviting to the markets of Chi- 
cago and the Atlantic cities a trade which properly belongs to Saint 
Louis. You will then perceive that of these roads there are complet. 
ed, or in course of rapid construction, not less than five roads, already 
laying their iron grasp upon our trade, with the certainty of complet. 
ely carrying it away unless we can effect a diversion by offering a 
market nearer and more cheaply to be attained by the North Missouri 
Railroad. 

In order toreach Chicago, the trade of the Desmoine Valley has 
now to pass over say three hundred and fifty miles of railroad, thence 
during the summer months it may be taken by vessels to Buffalo, and 
thence by railway to New York, But from the first of November 
util the first of May, the period during which the summer's products 
are made ready for transportation, lake navigation is closed, so that 
tho whole distance ta market must be traveled by railroad. The 
distance by railroad, from the Mississippi river to New York, is four- 
teen hundred and ninety five miles: to Boston, fifteen hundred and 
eighty miles ; to Philadelphia, thirteen hundred and fifty miles and te 
Baltimore, twelve hundred and forty miles. From the various points 
in Iowa, Fort Desmoines, Oskaloosa, and Ottumwa, the average dis- 
tance to Chicago is three hundred and fifteen miles, and so to St, 
Louis viathe North Missouri Railroad, is two hundred and ninety- 
nine miles, Let us suppose the North Missouri Railroad in practi- 
cal operation. Is it easy to imagine the products of Minnesoto, Iowa, 
Missouri, seeking a distant inttieat on the Atlantic sea-board, when 
a home market, as it were, would then be opened to them in St. 
Louis? On the other hand, if no such market is made attainable by 
some such channel as our enterprise contemplates, St. Louis may as 
*29A9 JO} Opes, OsuamIMT sty) Jo paatida 0} J[@S81ay;UA}UOO [Jom 
Let dia Vatlons roads Bary alluded to, yp he tom Ieted, ata 
established channel eastward will defy all attempts to divert the cur- 
rent of trade in any other direction. Hence arises the incalculable im- 
portance to St. Louis, and to the State of which she is the commercial 
metropolis, of a speedy completion of the North Missouri Railroad. 
We solicit your sapeckal attention to the remarks and illustrations of 
our Chief Engineer upon this interesting topic. 

We beg leave also to ask your careful attention to the Chief Engin- 
eer,s estimate of the propablé amount of business to be done by our 
road. It is based upon statistics compiled from reliable sources, ex- 
hibiting the products, the ratie of oneeiiien to area and the ogeren 
population of the counties through which the road will pass from the 
city of St. Charles to the point of intersection with the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroad. Stock holders and others interested will from 
it perceive that if the road was this day in operation, with only the 
population and products of 1855, that the portion of the road from St. 
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Charles to the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad would of itself yield 
a net profit of nearly eleven per cent, per annum on the cost of the 
construction of the road from the city of St. Louis to the Hannibal 
and St, Joseph ,Railroad, and on the cost of the construction of the 
whole road of about seven per cent, per annum. But as the work 
progresses, the population and products of the counties through which 
it will pass must largely increase, both from the natural causes which 
have hitherto operated and from the additional impetus to be given by 
the construction of our railroad. 

The actual prospects of the road, then, in the first year of its opera- 
tion must very materially exceed the results shown by the estimate 
of our Chief Engineer. No estimate of profits was made for the 
business arising either on this side of St. Charles, or beyond the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, as the estimate given is deemed 
sufficient to illustrate the general promise of success which is offered 
by our whole enterprise. The rapid increase of population in Macon, 
Adair, and Schyler counties will beyound a doubt, by the time the 
work approaches them, render that division of the road fully as re- 
munerative as those south of it—to say nothing of additional causes 
operating still more largely in their favor in the rapid construction of 
pumerous railroads leading towards them, in the State of Iowa. 

The report of the Treasurer which accompanies this will inform 
you of the whole amount of receipts and expenditures of the Company, 
from its first organization to the present time. It is to be observed 
that the expression “capital” therein represents only the amount of 
stock subscriptions, without including either the subscriptions of 
$450,000 proposed by Maj. Rollins, or the loan of State credit. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by order of the Board of 


Directors. ISAAC H, STURGEON, Pres’t 


PINE BLUFF AND NAPOLEON RAILROAD. 





We admire the spirit manifested by the planters of the lower Ark- 
ansas in respect to the construction of a railroad from Pine Bluff to 
Napoleon. They have adopted the best of all plans of building rail- 
roads, especially such as are designed chie!ly to accommodate the im- 
mediate country through which they pass. It has occurred to us 
how easy it would be for the wealthy population of the counties north 
ofthe Missouri river to construct a railroad from Weston to some 
point on the North Missouri Railroad if they would resolve to follew 
the example of the Arkansas Planters. The location of the two dis- 
tricts of country in reference to commercial facilities are similar, and 
we publish the following extract from the Pine Bluff Republican of 
April 21st, for the benefit of our Missouri friends. 
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WSO OB abner a 


PINE BLUFF AND NAPOLEON RAILROAD 
GOING AHEAD! 


We learn from Maj. W. G. Crawrey, who arrived at home on 
last Thursday, that Capt. Titenman and Dr, Les, have let out to good 
responsible contractors, the clearing and grading of the first fifty miles 
of the road, and that the gentlemen taking the contracts receive pay 
in stock to the amount of their work. Capt. T. has now a propositoin 
to take the viher 74 miles, which completes the whole route from Pine 
Bluff to Napoleon, 

The persons taking the contracts, are Judge W. R. Anderson, 
Calvin Stroud, Mrs. Sexton, J, C. Corrol, Maj. Mc,Neill, G. B. 
Watson, Col. Jas. Branch, Col. F. Holmes, Col. N. B. Burrow 
and Thos. Martin; all.of Desha; and Col. Jo. Branch, Gen. S: Mitch- 
ell, Col. Jas. Smith, A. Douglass, R. H. Duglass, Thomas Douglass, 
W.. H. Davidson, all of Arkansas county. 

These gentlemen are all known to be reliable and fully able to dis- 
charge their contracts. In this respect there is none that stand higher. 

This is glorious news and will be hailed by every one, who feels the 
least interest in the Arkansas valley, asa brilliantevent in the history 
ofthis road. The building of this road from Pine Bluff to Napoleon, is 
now a “‘fixed fact.” 

The clearing and grading of the road thus taken in stock, the 
$295,000 subscribed in money, and the donation of 100 acres of land 
at Napoleon, and 67} acres at this plac,gives the stock of this company a 

remium value over the stock of any other road in this State, with 
all their boasted abilities and magnificent donations, 

Every land-holder along the entire line of the road, has granted 
the right of way. The road is on an air line, with a grade of one foot 
and one-tenth to the mile. 

We'll go a wager that the cars will run the first 60 miles of road 
in the State between Pine Bluff and Napoleon, and that they will go 
faster and carry more freight than any of :he other Arkansas roads. 





Mississippi Valley Railroad North. 


We are pleased to learn that the people of North-east Missouri 
are making a spirited movement in respect to this important en- 
terprise. It has become evident since the location of the North 
Missouri railroad that a line of railway located nearer to and run- 
ning parallel with the Mississippi, is necessary as a part of our 
system of improvement north of the Missouri river. And the ex- 
tension of this line, as a trunk line, through Iowa and into the 
heart of Minnesota, formiag a connection with the west end of 
Lake Superior, is a project which should be constantly kept in 
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view by the inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley, from St. Anthony 
to New Orleans. 

We admit that the prospect of raising the means necessary to 
prosecute so great a work, is not encouraging at the present time; 
but it is not too soon to establish an efficient organization. For 
it will require from one to two years to prepare for the commence- 
ment of the work, and we are persuaded that by that time means 
will be more easily obtained for such objects than they have been 
for some time past. It is the true policy of the friends of the 
work to be ready to avail themselves of the facilities which may be 
afforded by the first decided reaction in the financial condition of 
the country. 

The project is one which commends itself to the respect and at- 
tention of capitalists, and if well gotten up and managed, must 
succeed in time even without the aid of the State. 





The Reciprocity Treaty between the Untted States and the United 
Kingdom. 





This treaty between the United States of America and her Ma- 
jesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, was concluded and 
signed by the respective Plenipotentiaries of the two Governments 
on the fifth day of June, 1854. It was duly ratified on both parts, 
and the respective ratifications exchanged at London, on the 18th 
day of August, 1854, by James Buchanan, Esq., Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Great 
Britain, and the Earl of Clarendon, her Britannic Majesty’s Pro- 
vincial Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and exchanged on 
the Sth day of September, at Washington, by Wm. L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State, and John F. Crampton, her Majesty’s Minister 
to the United States. On the 11th <a of September, 1854, it 
was made public by Frankiin Pierce, President of the United States. 
The treaty, which is now in force, is ‘‘word for word” as follows : 


PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Government of the United States being equally desirous with 
her Majesty the Queen of Great Britan to avoid further misunderstan- 
ding between their respective citizens and subjects in regard to the 
extent of the right of fishing on the coasts of British North America 
secured to each by article 1 of a Convention between the United 
States and Great Britain, signed at London on the 20th day of Oc- 
tober,1815; and being also desirous to regulate the commerce and 
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navigation between their respective territories and people, and more 
especially between her Majesty’s possessions in North America and 
the United States, in such manner as to render the same reciprocally 
beneficial and satisfactory, have respectively named Plenipotentiaries 
to confer and agree thereupon—that is to say, the President of the 
United States of America, William L, Marcy, Secretary of State 
of the United States; and her Majesty the 7 sion of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, James, Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, Lord Bruce and Elgin, a peer of the United Kingdom, 
knight of the most ancient and most noble Order of the Thistle, and 
Governor-General in and over all her Britannic Majesty’s provinces 
on the continent of North America and in and over the island of Prince 
Edward—who after having communicated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following articles : 

Arricie!. Itis agreed by the high contracting parties that, in 
addition to the liberty secured to the United States F nine by the 
above-mentioned Convention of October 20, 1818, of taking, curing, 
and drying fish on certain coasts of the British North American colo- 
nies therein defined, the inhabitants of the United States shall have 
in common with the subjects of her Britannic Majesty, the liberty to 
take fish of every kind,except shell fish, on the sea-coasts and shores, 
and in the bays, harbors, and creeks of Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s island, and of the several islands there- 
unto adjacent, without being restricted to any distance from the shore}; 
with permission to land upon the coasts and shores of those colonies 
and the islands thereof, and also upon the Magdalen islands, for the 
purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish; provided that, in 
so doing, they do not interfere with the rights of private property or 
with British fishermen in the peaceable use of any part of the said 
coast in their occupancy tor the same purpose. 

It is understood that the above-mentioned liberty applies solely 
to the sea fishery, and that the salmon and shad fisheries, and all fish- 
eries in rivers and the mouths of rivers, are hereby reserved exclu 
sively for British fishermen. 

And it is further agreed that, in order to prevent or settle any 
disputes as to the places to which the reservation of exclusive right 
to British fisherman, contained in this article, and that of fishermen 
of the United States, contained in the next succeeding article, apply, 
each of the high contracting parties, on the application of either to the 
other, shall, within six months thereafter, appoint a commissioner. The 
said commissioners, before prorceeding te any business, shall make 
and subscribe a solemn declaration that they will impartially and 
carefully examine and decide, to the best of their judgment and ac- 
cording to justice and equity, without fear, favor, or affection to their 
own country, upon all such places as are intended to be reserved 
and excluded from the common liberty of fishing under this and the 
next succeeding article, and such declaration’shall be entered on the 
record of their proceedings. 

The commissioners shall name some third person to act as an ar- 
bitrator or umpire in any case or cases on which they may themselves 
differ in opinion. If they should not be able to agree upon the name 
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of such third person, they shall each name a person, and it shall be 
determined by lot which of the two persons so named shall be the 
arbitrator or umpire in cases of difference or disagreement between 
the commissioners. The person so to be chosen te be arbitrator or 
umpire shall, before proceeding to act as such in any case, make and 
subscribe toa solemn declaration in a form similar to that which shall 
already have been made and subscribed by the commissioners, which 
shall be entered on the record of their proceedings. In the event 
of the death, absence, or incapacity of either of the commissioners, or 
of the arbitrator or umpire, or of their or his omitting, declining, or 
ceasing toact as such commissioner, arbitrator, or umpire, another 
and different person shall be appointed or named as aforesaid to act as 
such commissioner, arbitrator, or umpire in the place and stead of the 
person so originally appointed or named as aforesaid, and shall make 
and subscribe such declaration as aforesaid. 


Such commissioners shall proceed to examine the coasts of the 
North American Provinces and of the United States embraced within 
the provisions of the first and second articles of this treaty, and shall 
designate the places reserved by the said articles from the common 
right of fishing therein. 


The decision of the commissioners and of the arbitrator or umpire 
shall be given in writing in each case, and shall be signed by them 
respectively. 

The high contracting parties hereby yp | engage to consider the 
decision of the commissioners conjointly, or of the arbitrator or um- 
pire, as the case may be, as absolutely final and conclusive in each 
case decided upon by them or him respectively, 


Arr, 2. It is agreed by the high contracting parties that British 
subjects shall have, in common with the citizens of the United States, 
the liberty to take fish of every kind, except shell-fish, on the eastern 
sea coasts and shores of the United States north of the 36th parallel 
of north latitude, and on the shores of the several islands thereunto 
adjacent, and in the bays, harbors and creeks of the said sea coasts 
and shores of the United States and of the said islands, without being 
restricted to any distance from the shore, with permission to land upon 
the said coasts of the United States and of the islands aforesaid for 
the purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish: provided that 
in so doing, they do not interfere with the rights of private property, 
or with the fishermen of the United States in the peaceable use of any 
part of the sea coasts in their occupancy for the same purpose. 


It is understood that the above-mentioned liberty applies solely to 
the sea fishery, and that salmon and shad fisheries, and all fisheries in 
rivers and mouths of rivers, are hereby reserved exclusively for fish- 
ermen of the United States. 


Agr. 3. It is agreed that the articles enumerated in the schedule 
hereunto annexed, being the growth and produce of the aforesaid 
British colonies or of the United States, shall he admitted into each 
country respectively free of duty : 
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SCHEDULE. 

Grain, flour and breadstufls of all } Pitch, tar. turpentine, ashes. 

kinds. Timber and lumber of all kinds, 
Animals of all kinds. round, hewed, and sawed, un- 
Fresh, smoked and salted meats. manufactured, in whole or in 
Cotton-wool, seeds and vegetables. part. 
Undried fruits, dried fruits. Firewood. 
Fish of all kinds. Plants, shrubs, and trees. 
Products of fish, and all other crea- | Pelts, wool. 

tures living in the water. | Fish oil. 
Poultry, eggs. | Rice, broom-corn and bark. 
Hides, furs, skins, or tails, undress- Gypsum, ground or unground. 

ed, Hewn or wrought or unwrought 
Stone or marble in its crude or un- | _ burr er grindstones. 

wrought state. | Dye-stuffs. 
Slate, Coal. Flax, hemp and teow, unmanu- 
Butter, cheese, tallow. factured. 
Lard, horns, manures. Unmanutfactured tobacco. 
Ores of metals of all kinds. | Rags. 


Arr. 4. It is agreed that the citizens and inhabitants of the United 
States shall have the right to navigate the river St. Laurence, and the 
canals in Canada, used as the means of communicating between the 
great Lakes and the Atlantic ocean, with their vessels, boats and crafts, 
as fully and freely as the subjects of her Britannic Majesty, subject 
only to the same tolls and other assessments as now are or may here- 
after be exacted of her Majerty’s said subjects; it being understood, 
however, that the British Government retains the right of suspending 
this privilege on giving due notice thereof to the Government of the 
United States. 


It is further agreed that, if at any time the British Government should 
exercise the said reserved right, the Government of the United States 
shall have the right of suspending, if it think fit, the operation of 
article three of the present treaty, in so far as the province of Cana- 
da is affected thereby, for so long as the suspension of the free navi- 
gation of the river St. Laurence or the canals may continue. 


It is further agreed that British subjects shall have the right freely to 
navigate Lake Michigan with their vessels, boats, and crafts, so long as 
the privilege of navigating the river St. Laurence, secured to Ameri- 
ean citizens by the » clause of the present article, shall continue; 
and the Government of the United States furtlier engages to urge up- 
on the State Governments ta secure the subjects of her Britannic 
Majesty the use of the several State canals on terms of equality with 
the inhabitants of the United States. 


"And it is further agreed that no export duty or other duty shall be 
levied on lumber or timber, of any kind, cut upon that portion of the 
American territory in the State of Maine watered by the river St. 
John and its tributaries, and floated down that river to the sea, when 
the same is shipped to the United States from the province of New 
Brunswick. 
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Art. 5. The present treaty shall take effect as soon as the laws 
required tocarry it into operation shall have been passed by the Impe- 
rial Parliament of Great Britain and by the Provincial Parliaments of 
those of the British North American Colonies which are affected b 
this treaty on the one hand, and by the Congress of the United States 
onthe other. Such assent having been given, the treaty shall remain 
in foree for ten years from the date at which it may come into opera- 
tion, and, further, until the expiration of twelve months after either 
of the high contracting parties shall give notice to the other of its wish 
to ‘erminate the same; each of the high contracting parties being at 
liberty to give such notice to the other at the end of said term of ten 
years, or at any time afterwards. 

It is clearly understood, however, that this stipulation is not in- 
tended to affect the reservation made by article four of the present 
treaty, with regard to the right of temporarily suspending the opera- 
tion of articles three and four thereof. 


Arr. 6. And it is further hereby agreed, that the provisions and 
stipulations of the foregoing articles shall extend to the Island of New- 
foundland, so far as they are applicable to that colony. But if the 
Imperial Parliament, the Provincial Parliament of Newfoundland, or 
the Congress of the United States shall not embrace én their laws, 
enacted for carrying this treaty into effect, the Colony of Newfound- 
land, then this article shall be of no effect; but the omission to make 
provision by law to give it effect, by either of the legislative bodies 
aforesaid, shall not in any way impair the remaining articles of this 
treaty. 


Arr. 7. The present treaty shall be duly ratified and the mutual 
exchange of ratifications shall take place in Washington within six 
months from the date thereof, or earlier if possible. 


In faith whereof we, the respective Plenipotentiaries, have signed 
this treaty, and have hereunto afixed our seals. 


Done in triplicate at Mh ps oem the fifth day of June, anno domini 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four. 


W. L. MARCY, [u. s.] 
ELGIN AND KINKARDINE, [t. s.] 
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MY DEAR OLD HOME. 


BY L. kL. C. 


I came again to my dear old home, 
But years, long years had sped; 
And mid the raven locks of youth, 
Lay many a silvery thread— 
The bounding step was slow and sad, 
The sparkling eye grown dim, 
And the bird-notes, once so blithesome, fell 
Like the chimes of a funeral hymn. 


I looked for the roof, that sheltered once 
The loved of childhood’s hours— 

I sought for the hearthstone ; there it lay, 
A mound of grass, and flowers— 

The broad armed oak, whose sheltering shade 
Was the scene of our merry play, 

A moss-grewn stump marked out the spot 
That told of its sad decay. 


I wandered down to the poplar spring, 
And drank from its gushing stream, 
But the draught had lost its magic charm, 
The waves, their golden gleam: 

For the rippling waters seemed to speak 
With the tones of long-ago— 

Oh! many a tuneful voice is stili 
That mingled with their flow. 


I turned to seek with lingering step, 
And spirit bowed and sad, 
For those who had blessed that lowly roof, 
And made the hearthstone glad; 
And I found them all, where the willow drooped 
Its long, green boughs around; 
Some cherished form was resting there, 
*Neath each quiet, grassy mound. 


I am forth again in the wide, cold world, 
But where’er my footsteps tread, 
The dearest spot will be to me 
That home of the loved and dead— 
The sunshine steals through the hanging boaghs 
With a softened, holy light, 
And silent stars gleam purest there 
In the hush of the summer night. 


Haztewoop, Pree Co., Mo., 1855. 
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The Exile. 





From the French of Lammenais. 
BY IRENE. 

Lonely he goes wandering over the earth. May God guide the 
poor exile! 

I have passed through crowds of people, and they have looked at me» 
and I have looked at them, and we meet with no recognition. Every 
where the exile is lonely. 

When I saw, toward the end of the day, the smoke of some thatched 
cottage arising from the depth of a valley, I said to myself: Happy 
is he who returns in the evening to the fire-side of his own home, 
and rests amid his family. Everywhere the exile is lonely. 

Whither go those clouds driven along by the tempest? It drives 
me as them along, and of what importance whither? Every where 
the exile is lonely. 

These trees are grand, these flowers are fair; but they are neither 
the flowers nor the trees of my country : they tell me nothing. Every 
where the exile is lonely. 

This stream flows gently in the plain; but its murmer is not that 
which my childhood heard: “it recalls to my soul not a single souve- 
nir. Everywhere the exile is lonely. 

These songs are sweet, but the sorrows and the joys which they 
awaken cre neither my sorrows nor my joys. Everywhere the exile 
is lonely. 

They have asked me : why do you weep ? and when I have told 
why, noone has wept with me, because no one understands me. 
Everywhere the exile is lonely. 

I have seen old men surrounded by children, like the olive tree by 
its sprigs; but not one of these old men called me his son, not one of 
these children called me his brother. Everywhere the exile is lonely. 

I have seen young maidens smile, with an air as pure as 
the morning breeze, on him whom their love had chosen for a hus- 
band; but not one has smiled on me. Everywhere the exile is lonely. 

Ihave seen young men, breast to breast, clasping each other as 
though they wished their two lives might be only one life ; but no one 
has taken me by the hand. Everywhere the exile is lonely. 


He has no friends, no dear ones, no fathers, no brothers except in 
his native land. Everywhere the exile is lonely. 

Poor exile ! mourn no longer ; all are banished as thou art: every 
one sees fathers, brothers, friends and dear ones pass and vanish 
away, 
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Our home is not on earth ; man seeks it here in vain, finding it only 


a lodging for a night. 
Lonely he goes wandering over the earth. May God guide the 
poor exile ! 





THE FINE ARTS IN ST. LOUIS. 
Waugh’s Bust of the late William L. Sublette. 


It is gratifying to observe that notwithstanding the financial em- 
barrassments which have injuriously affected other pursuits, te 
Finz Arts have still continued to flourish in St. Louis. This is 
creditable to the taste of our citizens, and raises a strong presump- 
tion of merit on the part of our artists. 

We claim to possess but little knowledge of the Fine Arts, and 
consequently judge of their productions chiefly from the general 
impression which they make upon our mind—we do not pretend to 
criticise details. The bust under consideration was modelled from 
a cast, and the living subject having never been seen by the Artist, 
it was not to be expected that the finer details of the muscular 
lineaments could be produced in the plaster. Nevertheless the like- 
ness is striking, and readily recognized by those who were ac- 
quainted with the original. 

But the principal object of sculpture is to commemorate the 
character, social condition, and deeds of men, rather than to pre- 
serve a minutely correct copy of their features. A statue is, of 
should be, a biographical and historical sketch of the individual, 
and of the prominent events or pursuits of his life. In this view 
of the subject, the conceptions of the artist are most happy The 
vigilent, yet calm and fearless aspect denotes the daring pioneer on 
the plains, and in the mountain defiles, and declares in language 
as plain as tongue coyld speak, that the original was the Chie 
among his comrades. 




















